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M4 SHE holding of the General Election on a Wed- 

nesday instead of on a Saturday is obviously 

a party manceuvre. The Irish Constitution 
Bill will not be a contentious measure since every 
party and group—with only individual exceptions— 
is pledged to support it; and there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in finding time for its passage if 
the election were postponed for another full week, 
let alone for three days. But the point is not a very 
serious one and the manceuvre is probably miscal- 
culated. Broadly, it is only the apathetic workman 
who will be deterred from voting on a Wednesday— 
provided the polling hours are reasonably prolonged— 
and that from the point of view of the Labour Party 
should be no disadvantage. It is the Conservative 
Party not the Labour Party, that derives strength 
from the apathetic working-class voter, who has to be 
driven to the poll. Besides, on Saturday there is 
football—a much more serious hindrance than work 
to the performance of a citizen’s duty. That is why 
we think that the manceuvre is miscalculated—it 
provides a good talking point for street-corner demo- 
crats, without any real corresponding advantage for 
reactionary candidates. We may take it, however, 
perhaps as a symbol of that combination of reaction 
and foolishness which is likely to mark the policy of a 


Bonar Law Government. 
* HE * 








The Prime Minister’s address to his constituents is 
as colourless as himself. He appears to stand for 
nothing save a sort of good-hearted and tolerant 
drowsiness. He will do something for the unemployed 


but he is not quite sure what. “ Tranquillity” is 


his all-embracing watchword. He will “ wait and see ’ 
with infinite patience, while millions of his fellow-coun- 
trymen go to bed hungry; for he believes in “ tran- 
quillity.”” He will not fail to ratify the Irish Con- 
stitution. He will not interfere with the Foreign Office. 
He will pray for good-will throughout Europe, and 
piously hope for “ the co-operation of all classes and 
sections in India.”” He will seek to reduce expenditure 
—of course ; and he will lend his voice to the encourage- 
ment of a trade boom, especially “* within the Empire.” 
As for the problem of agriculture, he will “* examine it 
afresh.” But the “-minimum of interference” is 
his motto in regard to this, as to all other problems. 
Swect sleep, with all the major Governmental posts 
allotted to members of the House of Lords—that 
apparently is Mr. Bonar Law’s panacea. We do not 
blame him. For such a policy he will get plenty of 
support in the press, and from a man who has no sense 
of social realities and no conception of social needs it 
would be absurd to expect a real programme. Mr. 
Bonar Law is capable of “ carrying on ” quite creditably. 
The question is whether that is all the electors want. 
Possibly it is—for the moment—but we hope not. 


* * * 


The political apostasy of Mr. McKenna has no very 
special significance, but it is interesting for the light 
which it throws upon the motives and mental processes 
of a certain type of politician. For years Mr. McKenna 
has denounced the Coalition and allowed everyone to 
suppose that he was a convinced Free Liberal. But now 
it appears that his attitude has been based on nothing 
more than a personal dislike of Mr. Lloyd George— 
an ancient feud—and that in his soul he is a coalition- 
ist, so ardent a coalitionist that he could not let even 
a week pass after the destruction of the late Coalition 
before proposing a new one. Since he is permanently 
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out of active politics—for his present post is worth 
much more than any political job—his political wander- 
ings have no more than a personal importance: but 
when we think of the long years through which he has 
been obliged to control his tongue, to subordinate his 
deepest convictions, and to conceal his loyal admiration 
for Mr. Bonar Law, we cannot withhold from him our 


profound sympathy. Was there ever before a statesman 
so strong and so silent ? 
* * * 


We print this week letters of protest against our 
suggestion that the ‘ most desirable ’’ result of the 
election would be a Liberal-Labour Coalition. This 
opinion seems to us too commonplace and too obvious 
to need defence. Labour Party officials naturally 
object to any such suggestion, their business being to 
emphasise Liberal-Labour differences. And from their 
special point of view they are undoubtedly right. 
The Labour Party would possibly be stronger a decade 
hence if it were to refuse, in the meantime, to accept 
any share of responsibility for the government of the 
country. Until it has established its claim to be at 
least the second strongest party in the country, it 
can afford no concessions. But that sort of calculation, 
however just, is based rather on party rather than on 
national considerations. What the country is most 
properly concerned about is not the ultimate party 
interests of Labour or of Liberalism or of Conservatism, 
but the sort of Government with which it is to be blessed 
or cursed during the next few years. The arguments 
of Labour organisers on this question serve only as a 
proof of their inability to realise the national respon- 
sibilities of a party which ostensibly seeks to express 
the national will. It must do the best not for itself 
but for the country—if it is ever to be a national party 
at all. We do not doubt that, given the right occasion, 
it will “ coalesce’ readily enough. But its organisers 
cannot, of course, be expected to anticipate any such 
occasion or to welcome the necessity of assuming a 
joint responsibility. The necessity, however, may 
arise, and we can see no sense either in denying its 
possibility or in repudiating in advance an alliance 
which may be unavoidable. We do not advocate 
such an alliance. We are concerned merely to point 
out that in the immediate interests of the nation it is 
certainly the best of all imaginable combinations. 

* * * 

November 13th appears now to have been definitely 
fixed as the date and Lausanne as the meeting-place 
of the Near East Peace Conference. Russia, according 
to the latest report, is to be invited to take part. It 
is suggested, however, apparently in all seriousness, 
that she shall come in at the servants’ door, so to 
speak, and sign the Treaty and the protocol 
concerning the Straits, but that a clause shall be in- 
serted expressly stating that no recognition of Russia 
is thereby implied on the part of the gentlemanly 
Governments of the West. It is a_ silly-sounding 
compromise, at which the Russians are likely to 
turn up their noses. Meanwhile the aftermath 
of the war is being garnered in Thrace. The 
Greeks are turning a deaf ear to the Allied officers 
who try to persuade them to stay, and pouring en 
masse across the Maritza into Western Thrace, and 
on to Salonica and to Old Greece. A few, no doubt, 
have excellent reasons for not wishing to face the 





Turks. But the vast majority are the innocent victims 
of megalomaniac politicians in Athens and London, 
and their plight is pitiable in the extreme. Dr. Nansen 
is on the spot acting on behalf of the League of Nations 
for the relief of the peasants and the securing of their 
corn crops. The League has granted £200,000 and 
moneys are being collected in London (e.g., by the All- 
British Appeal for the Relief of Distress in the Near 
East, 35 Albemarle Street, W.) and elsewhere. But 
the problem is too large for private charity, we fear. 
Old Greece is already crowded with over half-a-million 
refugees from Anatolia, and, with another 250,000 now 
moving down from Thrace, famine is threatening. 
It might be a useful remedy to stop the influx into 
Old Greece and to settle as many families as possible 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace, where there is an 
abundance of vacant land. But the fate of Western 
Thrace is uncertain, and until it is settled, both the 
Greek Government and the refugees may be shy of 
taking any risks. 
* * * 

A farcical element has been introduced into the 
controversy over America’s dry ships by the adventures 
of Captain Pendlebury, commanding the American 
passenger liner President Adams. Having, in obedience 
to the Washington order, emptied his ship of liquor 
at the London Docks, he was refused his clearance 
papers by the Board of Trade official until he had 
provided his ship with the regulation medicinal supply 
of brandy, one gallon for every hundred steerage 
passengers. The American Press makes great play 
with the incident, under cover of which the saloon 
passengers of the President Adams took care to furnish 
themselves with private stocks of liquor. The legal 
question has now been definitely passed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court by the emphatic decision of Judge 
Hand in New York upholding the Attorney-General’s 
order. The main contentions of counsel for the steam- 
ship companies were that the carriage of liquor under 
seal was not transport, and that liquor so carried was 
ship’s stores, which, by long custom, must be treated 
as ship’s furniture. Judge Hand decided adversely 
on both points, and declared that he would go no further 
than to issue an injunction that there should be no 
interference with the carriage of stock necessary for 
the rationing of the crews on eastbound voyages. In 
Washington accordingly the prohibition officials an- 
nounce that they will rigidly enforce Mr. Daugherty’s 
ruling; but at the same time Mr. Mellow, Secretary 
of the Treasury (the Cabinet officer responsible for the 
enforcement of Prohibition), proclaims that foreign 
vessels carrying liquor under seal within the three- 
mile limit, will not be molested pending the Supreme 
Court’s decision. This confusion is reflected in the 
Harding Cabinet, which is in a condition of extraordin- 
ary perplexity, not only over the Atlantic ports, but 
also over the endless muddle created by the Attorney- 
General’s edict in the American West Indies and other 
external territories, which are threatened with isolation 
from the world’s shipping. It may be imagined with 
what enthusiasm the supporters of President Harding, 
heartened by this brilliant electioneering stroke, are 
preparing to face the polls a fortnight hence. 

* * * 


In India the fall of Mr. Lloyd George could be received 
only with rejoicing—by the Mohammedans as a judg- 
ment on the Near East policy, and by Nationalists of all 
shades because of the speech in which he was believed 
to threaten a reversal of the reform policy. As regards 
Mohammedan feeling it is plain that nothing can be done 
until the peace conference gets to work, but it is note- 
worthy that a few days ago the Home Member took 
occasion in Council to repeat the assurance that the 
Government of India has not slackened its efforts 
with the Imperial Government on behalf of a fair 
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settlement with Turkey. Conditions in the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier are worse rather than 
better. The trouble among the Sikhs is intensified 
by the working up of certain sects against the Akalis 
who are keeping up their fight for the capture of the 
Sikh shrines, while a further complication is introduced 
by the entry into the contest of large numbers of Sikh 
army pensioners. The Punjab Government continues 
its policy of meeting the Akali movement by wholesale 
arrests. Widespread comment has been excited in 
India by a further “ inevitable delay ” in the publication 
of the report of the committee on civil disobedience, 
which was to be discussed this autumn at a special 
session of the National Congress. The delay is explic- 
able only on one assumption—that the committee’s 
inquiries have revealed a profound difference of opinion 
on civil disobedience. The leading Gandhists lately 
released from prison have abandoned the Mahatma’s 
version of Non-Co-operation in favour of capturing 
the Legislative Assemblies. The adoption of this 
policy would mean the recovery by the Indian National 
Congress of the political character which it abandoned 
at the dictation of Mr. Gandhi. 
* * * 


The miners have lost no time in renewing their 
demand for an immediate interview with the incoming 
Prime Minister. They were to have seen Mr. Lloyd 
George on the very day on which his Government 
fell; and they went to Downing Street only to be met 
with the bland remark that, as he was no longer Prime 
Minister, it was useless for them to discuss their position 
with him. The question now is whether they can 
persuade Mr. Bonar Law to meet them before the 
General Election. They have announced their desire 
that he should do so, and it is clearly to their advantage 
to force his hand. If they can make the question of 
Government aid to the mining industry, or of legislation 
enforcing a living wage, an issue at the election, they 
will obviously occupy a stronger position than if the 
matter is deferred. If Mr. Bonar Law makes a promise, 
it will be one of those inconvenient promises which 
fall due for immediate fulfilment; if, as seems more 
likely, he refuses, the Labour Party will be likely to 
sweep the mining constituencies. Mr. Bonar Law, 
doubtless, will endeavour to escape from the necessity 
of giving an answer until the election is over; but, 
in that case, he will run a good risk of starting his 
Premiership with a big upheaval in the mining industry. 
He has not the talent of Mr. Lloyd George for seeming 
to promise everything without the making, in fact, of 
a single tangible concession. 

* * * 


The Italian Fascisti have formulated their demands 
for presentation to the politicians who are now at 
work on the reconstruction of the Government. They 
demand five seats in the Cabinet for their nominees, 
including the Ministries of War and Foreign Affairs ; 
but they give little or no indication of their programme. 
The reason, evidently enough, is that they have no 
programme. Initiated as a sort of “ White Guard” 
of the propertied classes for defence against revolution, 
they have mastered their masters, and subsist now 
on forced contributions from those who used to finance 
them voluntarily. With the sense of the power, their 
attitude has changed; they can no longer be regarded 
as simply anti-Labour. They are even showing a 
tendency towards alliance, not indeed with the Socialists, 
but with the Trade Unions. Their dispute with the 
Seamen’s Union, which led a while ago to the setting 
up of a rival Fascist Union, has been amicably settled, 
and a Fascist delegate now sits on the Executive of 
the Union. The romantic Signor D’Annunzio is 
undoubtedly working for some sort of Labour- Fascist 
alliance. e Fascist leader, Mussolini, is an ex- 


Socialist, who still holds many Socialist views. Fascism 


is predominantly working-class in membership, and 
it is now becoming a force to be dreaded more by the 
established politicians and the propertied classes than 
by the workers. Giolitti is credited with the saying 
that Fascism will perish as soon as it assumes power. 
He may be right; but it is also possible that it will 
adopt a radical-nationalist programme and survive 
even the ordeal of power. Fascism is well worth 
watching just now. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Bonar Law’s 
announcement that his party, if returned to power, 
would uphold the Treaty settlement has had an excel- 
lent effect. England, it is clear, is not going to interfere 
in our affairs, and English intervention has been the 
bogey upon which the Republicans relied to scare the 
mass of the Irish people into flinging over the Free 
State. Unfortunately for their hopes, the triumph 
of the English Die-Hards, so far from playing their 
game, has provided the average Irishman with the 
most convincing proof he has yet received of the reality 
of the new status established by the Treaty. If the 
author of the Blenheim pledge, the politician who made 
Conservatives the bond-slaves of Carsonism, recognizes 
that Carsonism is no longer practical politics, there is 
little fear that any English statesman in the future 
will be tempted into a renewal of the Irish war. No 
doubt difficulties will not disappear with the ratification 
of the Constitution by the new British Parliament. 
Pessimists are already foretelling trouble if the Boundary 
Commission which is to decide the fate of the border 
counties is set up by a Government whose sympathies 
are wholly pro-Ulster. But this problem will not 
become acute for some time, and in any friction which 
it may produce the Free State will have the advantage 
of dealing with Downing Street on equal terms. It 
is a good sign that Southern Unionists are warning 
English Tories that the Irish Constitution as drafted 
by Dail Eireann is quite satisfactory to them, and 
must not be pulled to pieces at Westminster to please 
either the Die-Hards or the Ulstermen. In a sermon 
at Armagh last Sunday the Protestant Bishop of 
Cashel told the people.of the North that the Provisional 
Government was making vigorous efforts to secure 
the lives and properties of Southern Protestants, 
and paid a high tribute to its “‘ keen desire for justice 
and religious liberty.” 

* * * 


It is difficult to say what are the chances of a 
successful issue to the unofficial attempts now in 
progress to find a basis for peace between the Irregulars 
and the Government. Ever since the fighting began 
discussions of this kind have been going on without any 
appreciable result. The hopeful feature of the new 
effort is that the initiative seems to have come from 
the Irregular side. Mr. de Valera has for all practical 
purposes thrown up the game on behalf of the Re- 
publican politicians; and this fact must count with 
the military leaders, who are also beginning to realise 
the difficulty of keeping their bands in being under 
winter conditions on the hillsides of Cork and Kerry. 
Amongst the men still in arms there are fanatics who 
would not hesitate to ruin the nation for a phrase, 
but these are a minority, and, there is reason to 
believe, a dwindling minority. The difficulty is that 
the Irregulars have made the gospel of “‘ no compromise” 
so much of a fetish that though they cannot now 
hope for more than to save their faces they seem unable 
to evolve a reasonable formula. If the Cork Repub- 
licans are prepared to make an offer the Government 
would do od consider it carefully, even should it 
not comply with the conditions they have laid down 
as an irreducible minimum. Once the armed bands 
have been induced to disperse, the eloquence of Mr. de 
Valera will be as powerless as the arguments of 
a2 
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Mr. Erskine Childers to muster them again in fighting 
array. 
* * * 
PoLiTicAL CoRRESPONDENT writes :—After the Coalition 
the Bonar Law Ministry is naturally welcomed as a 
change for the better, but only, I imagine, as the frying- 
pan might be considered an improvement on the fire. One of 
the dangers of the prevailing sense of relief is that it may blunt 
the electoral perception to the risk of a reactionary set-back. 
Behind Mr. Bonar Law stands a less pliable personality—the 
new Prime Minister’s Pére Joseph—whose influence over his 
titular chiefs, together with his general prestige, has been 
immensely enhanced by his recent individual triumphs. What 
Sir George Younger says must now weigh doubly with the Tory 
leaders, and I do not observe that he has yet modified his open 
declaration of war against the Trade Unions, to say nothing of 
his long-standing demand for the restoration of the Lords’ 


legislative veto. 
~ *~ * 


From the Opposition standpoint, particularly from that of 
Labour, the outlook is admittedly more obscure than it seemed 
to be a fortnight ago. Up to the moment when the Coalition 
went down to avoid punishment, nothing could have appeared 
more certain than that a crushing reverse awaited that uni- 
versally execrated combination. Distrust of Labour might be 
uppermost in some minds, but hatred of the Coalition was more 
widely diffused. Now that the prevailing passion has been 
sated in some degree by Mr. Lloyd George’s downfall, it becomes 
a question whether the Anti-Labour sentiment may not be 
allowed freer play. Personally, I think it will, so far at least as 
the so-called non-party voter is concerned, and that in propor- 
tion as it operates the ex-Coalitionists may look for a certain 
advantage from their cleverly-timed recantation. 

* * * 

Luckily there are compensations. If the collapse of the 
Coalition has robbed the Opposition of an unearned increment 
of adventitious votes—for neither Labour nor Liberalism could 
have failed to benefit automatically by the anti-Coalitionist 
wave—the same cause should have the effect of gathering up 
and consolidating their strictly pro-Labour and pro-Liberal 
support. I base this calculation on two grounds—(1) the certain 
awakening of the industrial electorate to the reactionary com- 
position of the new Government, and (2) the improved strategical 
position of the Independent Liberals in consequence of the 
breach in many places between the Lloyd Georgians and their 
former Unionist allies. In constituencies in which Independent 
Liberals are opposing Bonar Law Conservatives it must be 
to the interest of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends to hold the latter 
severely in check—assuming, that is to say, that the object of 
their chief's latest intrigues is to obtain such a strangle-hold 
on official Conservatism as to render the Conservative Govern- 
ment incapable of going on without his aid. 

* * * 

While this motive, avowed or unavowed, should react mainly 
to the advantage of the Independent Liberals, it is clear that, 
if pressed with Georgian ruthlessness, it might bring grist to 
the Labour mill as well. For these among other reasons I am 
disposed to take a cheerful view of Labour’s prospects, still 
more of the chances of the Opposition as a whole. Before the 
fall of his Government the ex-Premier was predicting that 
Labour would come back 250 strong—a calculation, to be sure, 
that might have been conceived less in a prophetic than in a 
bogy-raising spirit—while, on the other hand, Labour itself 
(possibly also from tactical motives) was supposed to be pinning 
its hopes to a harmless 150 or thereabouts. If the election 
should end in splitting the difference between those rival 
estimates, the net result, I should say, would not be seriously 
at variance with the forecast reached by impartial experts 


some months ago. 
* * * 


To these reflections I would add one comment on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s prediction, presumably based on official information, and 
reiterated since the Newport election, that the Conservatives 
cannot expect to come back with a majority of their own. As 
I noted last week, this must mean that the Unionist ex-leader 
is prepared to see an electoral landslide involving his own party 
alone in a loss to the two Opposition sections of more than eighty 
seats. What of the Coalition Liberals? I find a general 
disposition to estimate their probable losses at not less than 
fifty per cent. of the party’s existing strength. If that, or 


anything like it, were to happen, the dream of a Unionist Govern- 
ment more or less benevolently sustained in office by a Lloyd 
George crutch would be gone. 


PARTIES AND PROSPECTS 


HE Coalition has been dead for a year. At 
last it is buried; and never was there 
a more popular funeral. Even the chief 
mourner seems scarcely able to find crocodile tears 
enough to conceal his gaiety. He describes the 
ceremony of interment as a rash and reckless act, 
a crime against the nation, and a most ungentlemanly 
proceeding to boot, and he hints that, though he 
intends to use no strong language, in his heart he 
feels very bitter about it all. But no one believes a 
word of it. Mr. Lloyd George has no reason in the 
world to feel bitter about anything, nor, were he really 
possessed of any such emotion, would he be capable 
of concealing it for ten minutes. The temper which 
he is, in fact, exhibiting in all his speeches is that of 
a man who has lost not a thing of value but an aching 
tooth. After months of painful and humiliating 
procrastination, he has been taken willy-nilly to the 
dentist. Since he did not go of his own accord, 
however, he feels bound to assert the needlessness 
of the operation and to denounce the treachery of 
those who forced it on him. But as he cannot hide 
his relief, and as all the world knows that the tooth 
was decayed, was, in fact, in a most foul condition, 
his performance is not in the least convincing. 

The relief of the public is greater still. The very 
air, as Lord Grey said, smells cleaner. It is true 
that in place of the Coalition we have got a most 
undistinguished Government led by the most undis- 
tinguished of Prime Ministers. But there is a universal 
feeling that no change can fail to be a change for 
the better. The feeling may be mistaken—for in 
theory, at least, there is always a lower hell—but there 
is certainly no mistake about its existence. It is 
probably the greatest asset the Bonar Law Government 
possesses. The members of the new Cabinet, jointly 
and severally, have done nothing whatever to deserve 
the general good will with which they have been 
received; but they will profit by it at the polls. 
Almost to a man they have hitherto supported the 
Coalition Government, and thus been responsible for 
all the mismanagement of the past four years. But 
they are not now a “ Coalition.”” They are the first 
politically homogeneous Government England has had 
for more than seven years, and that fact alone assures 
them a very substantial measure of popularity. They 
have a further advantage in the characteristic inclina- 
tion of the British public to give a new man a chance. 
That is a factor which will influence tens of thousands 
of honest voters. It may be deplorable that elections 
should be affected by considerations so intrinsically 
irrelevant, but they are, and in any sober estimate 
of political prospects this fact must be taken into 
account. 

From the point of view of the Labour Party and the 
Free Liberals, the electoral outlook is certainly less 
favourable than it was a few weeks ago. They can 
no longer exploit the odium of the Coalition to the 
same degree, and forecasts of their strength in the 
next Parliament, which would have been reasonable 
before the break, must now be discounted by, perhaps, 
ten or twenty per cent. And that ten or twenty per 
cent. may prove to be the decisive margin; may 
determine, that is to say, whether the next Govern- 
ment is to be government of the Left or of the Right. 
The several possibilities deserve to be carefully con- 
sidered because they ought so far as possible to be 
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brought home to the minds of the electors in every 
constituency. We are not ourselves prepared to offer 
any definite forecast of the results of the Election, 
for there are so many quite incalculable factors. Who 
can tell, for example, what will happen even in Newport 
if the Liberal, who was at the bottom of the poll 
last week, should stand aside? To which party will 
his votes go? We are inclined to think that most of 
them will go to Labour, but we admit that that belief 
is hardly more than a guess. Moreover, there will 
be a very large number of three-cornered fights, and 
it is quite impossible to say which side will gain or 
lose most by them. To the Liberals, of course, as 
the middle party and the weakest party, such contests 
are almost always disadvantageous, but it is quite 
arguable—and many Labour organisers firmly believe— 
that the presence of a Liberal candidate is likely more 
often to be of advantage to the Labour Party than to 
the Conservatives. We doubt this, because we believe 
that in the minds of most electors the gap between 
Liberal and Tory is much wider than the gap between 
Liberal and Labour. But, certainly, it is possible. 


Amidst all these doubts, however, certain broad 
probabilities may be discerned. It is agreed on all 
hands, for example, that a clear Conservative majority, 
though not inconceivable, is very unlikely. It is 
also agreed that the Conservatives will be the largest 
single party. A month or two ago we should have 
ventured to predict that the Labour Party and the 
Free Liberals would, between them, secure a small 
majority of the House, but that prospect appears 
now much less likely. Indeed, almost all the estimates 
of almost all the prophets suggest that Mr. Lloyd 
George, with his personal followers—even if their 
numbers are reduced by over fifty per cent.—will 
hold the balance in the new House of Commons and 
will be able to determine the life of any Government 
which may accept office. If that be so, then everything 
will turn on his personal decision. There will be 
three theoretically possible alternatives: a coalition 
of both wings of the Liberal Party with Labour; 
a coalition of the “ National” Liberals with the 
Conservatives; or a Conservative Government de- 
pendent upon the friendly but independent support 
of Mr. Lloyd George. The first alternative is out of 
the question in present circumstances. The second is 
unlikely. The Tories will not have Mr. Lloyd George as 
Prime Minister, and he cannot afford to join a Coalition 
Government in any other capacity. Moreover, it 
seems inconceivable that anyone on either side should 
wish to repeat what has proved to be so disastrous a 
political experiment. 


The third alternative remains—a Tory Government, 
existing at the mercy of Mr. Lloyd George. That 
situation might or might not be satisfactory; but 
it would certainly be piquant. Its possibilities offer 
infinite scope for speculation. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
position would not be enviable; he would be sitting 
on a powder-magazine, and though he would certainly 
be allowed to hear the crackle of the fuse he would 
have no knowledge of its length. Being Mr. Bonar Law, 
however, he would sit there all the same—eminently 
and anxiously amenable, but in constant trouble with 
the hot-heads of his party. From a detached jour- 
nalistic point of view the picture is_ irresistibly 
attractive ; and, indeed, as a pis aller such an arrange- 
ment might not work too badly. It would give a 
great stimulus to public interest in politics—which is 
always of advantage to the progressive parties—and 








the danger of any seriously reactionary legislation— 
such as the restoration of the Lords’ Veto—would not 
be great. Moreover, it could not last very long and 
there would soon be a new election, in which the issues 
would be very much more concrete and clearly defined 
than they are likely to be next month. 

For in this election there is no outstanding issue— 
which is unfortunate and dangerous. In the worst 
event—an independent Conservative majority at the 
mercy of its own extremists—we might be saddled for 
years with a Government which was in practice quite 
unrepresentative of the country. The policy of “ do 
nothing,” upon which Mr. Bonar Law apparently 
intends to appeal to the electors, possesses a certain 
deceptive attraction, after all the alarums and excursions 
of recent years, and if having thus gained power he 
were to adhere to that policy, no great positive harm 
might result. But he could not adhere to it. The 
negative in politics always succumbs to the positive ; 
and his Diehard wing, in its imbecile fashion, at 
least knows what it wants. Mr. Bonar Law has many 
virtues, but he was born to play second fiddle, and 
somehow or other he will contrive to play second 
fiddle. The first fiddle may be a Carson or a Lloyd 
George or even a Lord Salisbury, but there will certainly 
be a first fiddle, and no one knows who or what it 
will be. If England gives power to this quiet and 
harmless little man it cannot count upon getting a 
quiet and harmless policy. It may get anything. 
What we know of Mr. Bonar Law is that he is capable 
of a very genuine—though very transferable—loyalty 
to any temporary chief, that he has a unique debating 
faculty which is always at the service of his friends, 
and that he cherishes a single intellectual hobby— 
Protectionism. Beyond these he appears to have no 
qualities at all—no passions, no convictions, few 
principles and no faith. His courage and his enthusiasms 
are real enough, but they are momentary and incon- 
sequential. He quite honestly believed eight years 
ago that Ulster ought to fight, but only because Sir 
Edward Carson had told him so. He is profoundly 
and essentially passive. And there is the danger. 

In sum, the outlook is not bright. We cannot expect 
the House of Commons we should like; and the main 

ractical issue is how best to prevent the return of an 
independent Bonar Law majority. Such a result does 
not, as we have said, seem to be likely, but it is possible, 
and no stone should be left unturned to avert it. Tory 
candidates should be forced to state their views in the 
most explicit terms possible. The Irish Constitution 
Bill is not in actual danger, but there are several Die- 
hard candidates who, if they are obliged to declare 
their views in precise terms, will have to sacrifice either 
their principles or their seats—and some may possibly 
prefer to stick to their principles. It is also to be 
desired that Tory candidates should explain their 
attitude in regard to such questions as the legislative 
powers of a “ reformed ’’ House of Lords, Lord Derby's 
proposal for a military alliance with France, the political 
freedom of the Trade Unions, and the mode of provision 
for the unemployed. Thus the real issues may be 
brought to light. It will be a disaster if we have an 
Election with no issues, or only personal issues. The 
Labour Party alone has an intelligible programme, but 
even that seems more likely—through misrepresenta- 
tion—to create false issues than real ones. What 
precisely does Mr. Bonar Law stand for, what Mr. 
Asquith, what Mr. Lloyd George? Perhaps the 
country ought to know, but certainly at present it does 
not. Are we to have another Election in the dark ? 
It seems so. In that case the best we can hope for is 
an early second dissolution. 
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TRANQUILLITY? 


HE patient elector will, during the next fortnight, 
listen to a great many truths, half-truths, and 
tales for the horse-marines about our foreign 

policy. Mr. Lloyd George, as the prophet of the horse- 
marines, has made an early start. At Leeds last Saturday 
he painted a dazzling picture of the Coalition Government’s 
record. Its first achievement was the Treaty of Versailles, 
which was “a great human charter,” which established 
the League of Nations, restored Alsace-Lorraine to France 
and the Italian-Austrian provinces to Italy, destroyed the 
huge armaments of Central Europe, and emancipated 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Transylvanians, Jugoslavs and 
Arabs from the rule of the oppressor. After this ingeniously 
telescoped account of his first Herculean labour in 1919 he 
passed proudly to his last in 1922. His firmness with the 
Turks, he declared, had brought renewed prestige and 
renewed confidence to the British Empire, had secured 
the freedom of the Straits for which so many died, had 
prevented war from spreading into Europe. Fill up the 
gap with the story of the other triumphs in Russia and 
on the Rhine, in Mesopotamia and Anatolia and Egypt, 
and you have the matchless record of the late Government. 
It is only necessary to see it as Mr. Lloyd George sees it 
in order to appreciate his astonishment and indignation 
at the “conspiracy” which has overthrown him. But 
the electors are not likely to see it so. They will be 
reminded, if indeed they need reminding, that Mr. Lloyd 
George has failed in every one of his ambitious schemes 
for setting the world right, that he has squandered our 
resources on wild adventures, stirred up mischief over half 
the world, damaged our influence and our interests beyond 
belief, and, finally, brought us within an ace of war in the 
Near East. He and his Coalition are at last paying their 
well-deserved penalty. That is the plain truth which Con- 
servatives may agree with Liberals and Labour in putting 
to the electorate. But it is only half the truth. 

The other half of the truth—which in the new turn of 
events is the more important half—is that the responsibility is 
not Mr. Lloyd George’s alone. He has naturally drawn upon 
himself the chief odium; for he has dominated the country, 
pushed himself into the limelight at international Confer- 
ences, elbowed the Foreign Office out of sight, irritated and 
cajoled and tricked foreign statesmen, initiated follies that 
plainer men would never have thought of. But he has had 
the plainer men behind him, and he could have done but 
little without them. And those plainer men, “ Coalition 
Unionists” a week or two ago, are now Conservative 
Ministers. What they are crying down to-day as stinking 
fish, they were crying up not long since as fine mackerel ! 
This charge may not be true of all of them; for there are 
Diehards who have long been in a greater or less degree 
hostile to the Coalition. Of them we shall say more in a 
moment. But what of the Prime Minister and his leading 
colleagues and of the vast majority of his followers? We 
need not discuss whether Mr. Bonar Law thinks the Treaty 
of Versailles “a great human charter”; but he took his 
part in making it, and he has certainly never expressed any 
idea of repudiating it. The policy of squeezing and harrying 
Germany was from the outset always sure of Tory support. 
The violent measures demanded by the French and the 
ridiculous attempts to apply “ economic sanctions ” were 
backed by Conservative newspapers and politicians. The 
Safeguarding of Industries Act was a darling project of all 
protectionist patriots. German financial tricks and mili- 
tarist designs were discovered and exposed with a monoton- 
ous regularity by the amateur detectives of Conservatism. 
No doubt the bulk of the Party have at last realised their 
delusions, and no longer expect to draw blood from a stone. 
But their blame for the present state of affairs in Germany 
is no less than Mr. Lloyd George’s. In one sense, indeed, 
it is greater; for his main fault in the handling of the 
reparations problem was his moral cowardice. He knew 





what ought to be done, and would not do it. He pandered 
to the French when he should have opposed them; he 
goaded them when he should have conciliated them. And 
in most of his sinning against the light he could rely on a 
solid mass of Tory prejudice and stupidity. In the case of 
Russia Mr. Lloyd George, to do him justice, not only knew 
the right course, but made spasmodic efforts to pursue it. 
He failed again partly from lack of courage and partly 
because he was thwarted by his intransigent followers 
tugging at his elbow. The whole host of Conservatism 
applauded the fatuous expeditions launched against the 
Soviets by Mr. Churchill and Denikin and Wrangel. And 
since then, despite the famine, despite the opportunities of 
opening trade, it has hugged its anti-Bolshevik prejudices. 
It has always been ready to rally at the cry of the Times 
or the Morning Post against the imaginary designs of the 
“* murderers of Moscow,” and to co-operate with Communist 
pedants to keep Russia in the wilderness and British work- 
men unemployed. 

But, it may be objected, surely all this is changed 
and, now that Mr. Lloyd George is gone, we may expect a 
better conduct of foreign affairs. As to that, it is clearly 
a great gain that Mr. Lloyd George has gone. No foreign 
policy could have been worse than this, for his policy was 
not a policy at all; it was nothing but a hotchpotch of 
impulses and intrigues and stunts. To say, however, that 
we shall have a better policy is not to say that we shall 
have a good one. We may cease to be chastised with 
scorpions, but there is still the prospect of being chastised 
with whips. For, in effect, as we have shown, all is not 
changed. The bulk of the Coalitionists have got a fresh 
label, and there has been a redistribution of offices. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s Government is a mixture of old men tied by 
their past and new men tied by their principles. And 
both the past and the principles are bad, for the one means 
the entanglements of four years of Coalitionism, the other 
the Diehard philosophy. What is the policy promised by 
this amalgamation? Tranquillity, or ‘‘an even course”. 
we are told, is to be its motto abroad as well as at home. 
Fne words indeed; but words a good deal easier to say than to 
turn into deeds. This Conservative Government of tired 
Coalitionists and Diehards eager to win their spurs may 
achieve some sort of tranquillity by withdrawing from Irak. 
But will they be willing to achieve it by withdrawing from 
Egypt, by satisfying India, by coming to terms with Russia ? 
And what do they propose to do with the Treaty of 
Versailles? Mr. Bonar Law, on the rare occasions on which 
he has spoken of late, has used smooth phrases both to 
France and to Germany; but smooth phrases butter no 
parsnips in the Reparations kitchen, and we want some- 
thing more precise than a proclamation of tranquillity. 
The only attempt at greater precision that we have had 
has been the suggestion that he will aim at co-operation 
and compromise. But what does co-operation mean ? 
Co-operation with France is good, provided it be co-operation 
with Germany also and not against Germany. And com- 
promise will be good, if it signifies the abatement of the 
impossible French claims on Germany, and not a bargaining 
by which we are to support France in Berlin in exchange 
for some concession in another part of the world. But, 
in fact, nobody knows what either the ex-Coalition Tories 
or the Diehards mean by co-operation or compromise or 
tranquillity in Europe or Asia or Africa—nor do they know 
themselves. And that being so, we cannot see why any 
intelligent elector should give them the chance of experi- 
menting. 

The one thing that seems tolerably certain in such a 
Government as Mr. Bonar Law has got together—or in 
any Conservative Government that could be got together— 
is reaction. The Prime Minister may protest his “ modera- 
tion,” but it is as yet an unknown quantity. Lord Curzon 
may assure us that he is no reactionary ; but we agree with 
what Mr. Lloyd George said the other day, that Lord 
Curzon is certainly “no bulwark against reaction—or 
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against anything else.” He is entitled to credit for his 
conduct in the Chanak crisis; but that is the one bright 
spot on his record as Foreign Secretary, and it is not suffi- 
cient to redeem his errors in the Middle East and Egypt and 
Russia, and his hearty support of Mr. Lloyd George’s Greek 
gamble. No Government can pursue a safe and enlightened 
policy abroad which has Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office. 
For the rest, what have we to look for from this Ministry? 
It is not necessary to go through the list. The names, for 
the most part, do not count; what does count is the 
dominant spirit, and the dominant spirit is the old Tory 
spirit. Whether or not the Carlton Club meeting was the 
base conspiracy that Mr. Lloyd George imagines, it was 
undoubtedly a Diehard victory, and we shall hardly expect 
the leopard to change his spots after he has tasted blood. 
If Mr. Bonar Law’s Government is returned to power, the 
Diehards will show their teeth. There is no reason, as we 
have said, for trusting them to solve the outstanding prob- 
lems in Europe—German Reparations and Russia. Still 
less reason is there for hoping that they wiil deal fairly with 
coming troubles in India and Egypt. They believe in the 
gospel of force, and they will cling obstinately to it there, 
as they clung to it till the last moment in Ireland. They 
may do lip service to the League of Nations—since that is 
now better tactics than the old way of openly denouncing 
it, in the phrase of one of their champions, as “ a League of 
busybodies to harass and embarrass the British Empire.” 
They will see to it, however, as Lord Salisbury has indicated, 
that the League is “ conducted in a Conservative and not 
in a Radical spirit.” Perhaps, after all, a Conservative 
government may mean something by “ tranquillity *! But 
it will not be the tranquillity that the Labour Party and the 
Liberals demand and that the country needs. It will 
mean repression instead of conciliation, quarrelling instead 
of co-operation, militarism and not disarmament. And the 
trustful elector who votes for such a policy will pay a 
heavy price for it. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
[T's municipal election campaign, in preparation 


for the polling on November Ist, is now in full 

swing throughout the country. The struggle for 
municipal power is being carried on every year with in- 
creasing vigour, and with a growing tendency to develop 
on strict party lines. Party divisions do not indeed coincide 
in all cases with the divisions existing in national politics ; 
but the non-party or independent candidates, who used 
to be very common in municipal politics, are more and more 
disappearing in favour of the nominees of some recognised 
party or association. The label of “independent”, where 
it is still worn, is often now only meant to conceal a definite 
party colouring, and to attract additional votes which 
could not be rallied to a professed party man. 

Broadly speaking, the tendency in municipal politics 
is towards a two-party system, with Labour as one of the 
parties, and “ratepayers’” candidates, under one guise 
or another as the other. But this is rather a tendency 
than an accomplished fact. In Lancashire especially, 
Liberalism is still a big factor in municipal politics, and 
a three-party system largely survives, as on the Manchester 
City Council. In London, where the once powerful Pro- 
gressives have shrunk up into a very weak third party, 
the position differs from district to district. In some 
boroughs the Progressives and the Municipal Reformers— 
Liberals and Conservatives—have formed a coalition to 
fight Labour; in others three-cornered contests are still 
the rule. The only party which appears everywhere 
throughout the country with a common name and to a 
great extent a common programme is the Labour Party. 
Its opponents still bear many names ; but there is a steadily 
increasing tendency for them to coalesce into a Ratepayers’ 
Party. 





The elections this year are of more than usual importance, 
both because they afford, in some degree, a trial trip for 
the forthcoming General Election, and because in London, 
where the whole of the Metropolitan Borough councillors 
retire every three years, this is the first Borough Council 
contest since 1919. In that year, the Labour Party, pre- 
viously very weak in municipal politics, secured very big 
victories throughout the country ; the successes were greatest 
in London, and a number of the metropolitan boroughs 
passed for the first time under the government of Labour 
majorities. A very big effort is being made this year to 
upset these Labour councils, which undoubtedly resulted 
in part from the apathy of the electorate. A much bigger 
poll this year is to be expected, and the Labour Party can 
hardly hope to retain, in the centres where it is strongest, 
all the gains of 1919. On the other hand, Labour organ- 
isation has greatly improved since then, and the Labour 
Party is making a determined assault in the boroughs in 
which it is still weak or even wholly unrepresented. Pro- 
bably it will lose something in the districts where it has 
been strongest, and gain something in the districts where 
it has been weak. 

It is dangerous to take the municipel elections as giving 
any clear guidance to the relative strength of the parties 
in national politics. Certainly, they will tell almost nothing 
of the distribution of support between the various sections 
of the Coalition, and very little of the backing behind the 
Independent Liberals. They give more indication of 
Labour strength ; for the Labour Party alone is organised 
from one centre for national and municipal politics alike. 
But even this indication is by no means reliable; for, 
quite properly, purely local issues play an important part 
in determining municipal results. Party managers may 
scan the results of the local elections with an eager eye ; 
but for most of us it is more profitable to consider their 
significance in the spheres of municipal activity. 

In general, it would be true to say that the rival parties 
are attempting to fight the present elections largely on 
different issues. The Labour candidates are, as a rule, 
making the development of housing and the assumption 
by the national exchequer of a large share of the burdens 
which now fall on the local administrations the main planks 
in their platform. The other parties are raising the standard 
of “‘ economy,” and seeking to fight the elections as far as 
possible on the single issue of keeping down the rates. 
This is not wholly true where, as in Manchester, a fully 
developed three-party system exists ; but it is true wherever 
there has been a coalescence of the anti-Labour forces. 
Of course, each party to some extent attempts to answer 
the rivals; but in the main each pegs away at its own 
chosen issue. 

The rates, of course, have risen to an alarming extent 
throughout the country. In 1913-14 the average rates 
throughout the country stood at 6s. 9d. in the £. For the 
year 1921-2 they were estimated at 14s. 9}d.; and the 
increase was very much greater in most of the big urban 
centres. During the past six months there have been 
reductions in most districts, and it is to be noticed that 
these have been at least as great in the boroughs controlled 
by Labour as in others. It is true that in most of the 
Labour boroughs the rates are higher than the average ; 
but this fact does not need much explanation. Labour 
has usually come to power only in the poorer districts, 
where distress is greatest, and where the yield of a penny 
rate is far less than the average. In Hampstead or Chelsea, 
for example, a penny rate yields more than twice as much 
per head of the population as in Battersea or Fulham or 
Poplar, and in Holborn actually five times as much. 
But it is in the areas in which the yield of the rates is lowest 
that extensive municipal services are most needed and 
that there are at present the greatest numbers of unemployed 
workers claiming relief. 

High rates in the Labour boroughs are, therefore, more 
or less inevitable, and in fact the rates are sometimes 
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quite as high in areas of equal distress in which Labour 
is not in power. The real cause of excessively high rates 
is not, in the main, any particular type of administration, 
but the deliberate policy of the Government in thrusting 
the greatest possible share in expenditure on the local 
authorities. The Government housing scheme, now scrapped 
for this very reason, was indeed based on the principle of 
national liability ; but in other respects the Government 
policy has been to make the local authorities pay. This 
is illustrated in the most extreme form in the thrusting 
of a large part of the responsibility for maintaining the 
unemployed upon the Boards of Guardians. It is seen 
also in the stringent conditions on which alone local 
authorities can secure limited State assistance for the 
institution of relief works and enterprises of public utility. 

Expenditure on relief works and in outdoor relief for 
the unemployed accounts for a very large proportion of the 
high rates now in force. Educational expenditure has 
also been greatly increased—and quite rightly increased— 
by national legislation. The point is that both these forms 
of expenditure, and many others which have been com- 
pulsorily incurred, are in effect outside the discretion of 
the local authorities. Education must be provided: 
public works must be started: the unemployed must 
receive parish relief; and, unless more generous aid can 
be secured from the National Exchequer, or a new system 
instituted, the local electors must pay, mainly through 
the rates, for the bulk of the services provided. It is all 
very well for ratepayers’ associations and candidates to 
cry out against high rates; if they secure power they will 
be helpless to achieve more than a few minor economies 
without curtailing the provision of absolutely vital services. 

This, doubtless, is what some of them propose to do, 
with the aid of that expert “ economist,” Sir Alfred Mond, 
at the Ministry of Health. But we think they will hardly 
find it easy to carry retrenchment much further than it 
has been carried already. Education is already being cut 
to the bone; vital health services have been greatly 
restricted ; and a great deal of maintenance and construc- 
tion work has been allowed to fall into arrears. ‘‘ Economy,” 
in local as in national politics, turns out on analysis to 
be largely an “ election stunt.”’ So long as unemployment 
remains bad, and the local authorities have still to bear 
their present share of the burden of it, there is little room 
for retrenchment, whatever the opinions of the local 
councillors may be. 

There is danger, therefore, that the November elections 
will be fought largely on an unreal issue, and with a lavish 
scattering of promises which cannot by any possibility be 
fulfilled. Of course, if prices fall further, then, other 
things remaining equal, rates will fall, too; but this will 
take place whatever party is in power. Some reductions 
in spending might be made by cutting down the scales of 
relief paid to the unemployed ; but in the majority of areas 
these are already inadequate, and they depend, not on 
the local councils, but on the Boards of Guardians, whose 
election is not now in question. It is conceivable, of course, 
that municipal wages may be cut further; but they have 
already fallen roughly in proportion to the cost of living. 

The questions of local government which it is really 
necessary to face are the questions which cannot easily 
be forced to the front either at local, or at national, elections 
—above all, the proper distribution of burdens between 
national and local finance, and the proper basis for the 
raising of funds for local purposes. These questions 
urgently need consideration ; but it is well-nigh impossible 
to get them considered. If the ratepayers’ candidates 
should triumph at the polls, they will very soon be forced 
either to take these matters into their consideration or to 
abandon all hope of fulfilling their electoral promises. 
They are most likely, we suppose, to take the latter course ; 
for municipal electors, even when they trouble to vote, 
seem to have short memories. The hope of low rates 
springs eternal in the human breast, and, in the propaganda 
of the ratepayers’ candidates, “‘ Man never is but always 
to be blest.” 





STATE TRADING, 1917-1921 


N April, 1917, when the submarine campaign was at its 
I height, the rope manufacturers of Great Britain and 
Ireland were concerned about the shortage and high 
price of Manila hemp. The market price had risen to £96 
per ton, or three and a half times the pre-war level, and 
shippers were getting from £35 to £40 per ton profit. Since 
80 per cent. of the imported supplies were used directly or 
indirectly for Government purposes in the shape of rope and 
cordage for the army, the navy, the railways and the 
mercantile marine, the Government was induced to intervene 
in order to stop profiteering and safeguard supplies. How 
did it acquit itself in this relatively unimportant venture 
in State trading ? 

The answer is supplied by Cmd. 788, published in June, 
1920, and the report on Trading Accounts and Balance 
Sheets (H.C. 126-1922) published this month. For two 
years the Raw Materials section of the War Office was the 
sole importer of Manila hemp. It bought 106,000 tons in 
the Philippines, and with the aid of the Ministry of Shipping 
brought them to this country with sufficient regularity to 
keep the rope industry going. Its administrative expenses 
up to March 31, 1919, came to £2,865, or one-twentieth of 
one per cent. of the turnover. In April, 1917, importers 
were making £35 a ton profit. In June, 1917, when the 
War Office took control, the same importers received a fixed 
commission of 30s. per ton for their services as agents, the 
selling price was reduced by £10 per ton, and the balance 
of £25 per ton profit was.-held by the War Office as a reserve 
against future losses. In the first year’s trading the net 
profit amounted to £711,000 after writing off the cost of a 
cargo valued at £223,000, which was sunk by submarine. 
In the following year when prices had advanced in the 
Philippines, owing to American competition, the selling 
price was advanced to £100 per ton, and a loss was made of 
£231,000. After the armistice selling prices were rapidly 
reduced as the buying price fell in the country of origin, 
with the result that further losses were made on the sale of 
stocks bought at war prices. The final result, as at March 31, 
1921, shows a total turnover of £6,500,000, and a net profit 
for the three years of £420,000. 

This satisfactory result is not, as one might be led to 
suppose by Press comment on the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General’s recent Report, one of the few bright spots in a 
record of hopeless incompetence and mismanagement. It is 
fairly typical of most of the Government’s large trading 
operations during the war. An exception must, of course, 
be made of a few, but important, instances where the 
Government decided as a matter of policy to sell below cost. 
Thus we learn that the Wheat Commission, with a turnover 
from September, 1916, to March, 1921, of over £900,000,000, 
made a net loss of £150,000,000, which represents the cost 
of the Bread Subsidy. Similarly the Sugar Commission, 
with a turnover from the beginning of the war to March, 
1921, of £365,000,000, made a net loss of £22,000,000. As 
against these cases, where the policy of selling below cost 
was justified, whether rightly or wrongly, on social and 
political grounds, must be set transactions such as those in 
Colonial wool, where the profits amounted to £66,500,000, 
on a turnover of £363,000,000. These large trading profiis 
(which, of course, might have been vastly greater if the 
Government had not deliberately maintained selling prices 
below the world market level) will probably be reduced 
by losses on realisation of stocks during the present slump. 
But it is interesting to note that over £18,000,000 has 
already been distributed equally between the British 
Government and the Dominion producers under the profit- 
sharing agreement, and that £10,000,000 has been handed 
over to the British and Allied War Offices as a rebate on the 
cost of wool consumed for military purposes. 

The trading accounts of the Ministry of Food show a still 
more extraordinary result. On a turnover of more than 
£1,200.000,000 profits and losses were so evenly balanced 
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that on March 81st, 1921, the accounts showed a net profit 
of only £6,400,000, or one-half of one per cent. This is 
after deducting the whole of the administrative expenses 
of the Ministry of Food (which amounted to less than one 
per cent. of the total turnover) and paying interest at 
bank rate on the public funds employed. In the words of 
the Report, “* The aim of the Ministry of Food was to perform 
its services (including rationing) without cost to the tax- 
payer, and at the same time to avoid making any considerable 
profit on its purchases and sales.” Besides achieving this 
end to a degree which seems almost uncanny in the light of 
war conditions, it also succeeded to a remarkable extent in 
achieving its main object of stabilising the retail cost of 
food. As Professor Bowley shows in his recent book on 
Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920, retail 
food prices advanced from 1914 to the middle of 1917 at a 
nearly uniform rate of 23 per cent. per annum. Then for 
two years, while the Ministry of Food was in being, prices 
remained relatively stable at about 110 per cent. above the 
pre-war level. After decontrol prices again started rising 
at the rate of 23 per cent. per annum, until at the end of 
1920 the index number stood at 191 per cent. above the 
pre-war level. If the principal object of State trading is to 
average out profits and losses and thus to stabilise prices, 
the Ministry of Food must be admitted to have achieved a 
remarkable success. 

How is it, then. that practically the entire Press should 
have seized on the Report of the Auditor-General as con- 
stituting an overwhelming case against the principle of 
State trading ? To anyone who takes the trouble to study 
the Report, the misrepresentation is so flagrant that he can 
only assume that in their violent hostility to moderate and 
practical measures of public enterprise, as advocated by the 
Labour Party, newspaper proprietors are prepared to 
abandon whatever ideals they may still hold of presenting 
an objective statement and a fair commentary on the facts 
of public life. Such gross misrepresentation of the facts 
set out in a Government Report is indeed exceptional, and 
there is perhaps another reason in this case besides virulent 
political bias. 

The fact is that the exceedingly important material 
contained in the Auditor-General’s Report is presented in 
an unsatisfactory manner. It is only with the greatest 
difficulty that the student can obtain any general idea from 
the Report as to the success or failure of the Government’s 
trading operations as a whole. Here was surely a theme on 
which the Auditor-General might in the public interest have 
offered, if not a balanced and impartial opinion, at least 
some expert guidance. Instead of that the Auditor-General’s 
remarks are of a painfully jejune description. We have 
seldom read anything drier even in a Blue Book. There 
is a gritty hardness about Sir Malcolm Ramsay’s lucubrations 
which comes to a climax in the final sentence of his Report, 
where he exclaims: “I have asked for an explanation of 
certain sales of gravel at rates considerably below cost.” 
Is it too much to hope that the Auditor-General will also 
ask for an explanation why the facts presented in his Report 
have been treated with such contempt and derision by 
the Press ? 

No doubt the Auditor-General has a sufficient answer to 
some of this criticism. Under the Exchequer and Audit 
Acts he has certain statutory duties to perform. It is 
not his business to present a broad survey of the results of 
Government trading as a whole. His Report is not like 
that of a chairman of a company at the annual share- 
holders’ meeting, where nothing is said to diminish in any 
way the good name of the firm or the confidence placed in 
it by the public. Nor is his task limited, like that of the 

ordinary auditor, to passing the accounts as correct, and 
making no mention of individual mistakes and errors of 
judgment. If the Comptroller and Auditor-General’s 
methods were applied to every private firm and public 
company in the country, what an overwhelming case he 
would be able to present against the waste and mismanage- 





ment that take place under private enterprise! It is not 
the business of the Auditor-General to draw attention to 
any striking successes or even to attempt to place such 
errors as he discovers in their proper perspective. The 
result is that the cursory reader obtains an entirely false 
picture of the Government’s operations as a whole and has 
his attention exclusively directed to those inevitable 
mistakes which, on the Auditor-General’s own showing, 
are very much the exception rather than the rule. 

The mischief that results from this systematic and 
deliberate self-depreciation on the part of the Government 
in questions of public administration, is a matter of serious 
public importance. The Auditor-General’s attitude to 
public departments was at one time a valuable safeguard 
against corruption and pilfering. It is now one of the 
most serious handicaps to efficiency and self-respect in the 
public service. This annual washing of dirty linen, in full 
view of a violently partisan Press, determined to make 
mountains out of mole-hills and to exaggerate the slightest 
speck of dirt into a mark of universal uncleanliness, is a 
persistent source of discouragement to public officials. 
In his careful summing up of the relative advantages 
of private enterprise and public control, Sir Arthur 
Salter points to the latter result and its effect on public 
service : 

No one who is intimately acquainted with the great war 
administrations will contend that initiative, enterprise and con- 
structive ability are in fact only developed in a business training. 
But no official who knows the whole temper and character of 
public and parliamentary criticism will contend that, under peace 
conditions, experiment and enterprise with risk are likely to be 
adequately encouraged in public work. He knows too well the 
essentially negative attitude of that criticism, its tendency to 
concentrate on mistakes and to ignore successes, to attach more 
discredit to the loss of £100 than credit to the gain of £100,000. 
He knows that the effect is almost always to encourage the safe 
course and the avoidance of all risks. He knows that the official 
who retains enterprise and initiative does so only by consistently 
resisting the natural effect of the attitude of those who charge 
him with the lack of it. This attitude may, indeed must, be 
altered if the State is to manage any form of enterprise success- 
fully ; but in any near future it is scarcely likely in time of peace 
to encourage experiment and enterprise as the private system 
does.”’* 


It used to be considered the duty of Ministers of the 
Crown to defend the reputation of the public service from 
misrepresentation and abuse. But since the time when the 
Government was forced by war conditions and an over- 
whelmingly popular demand to go into trade, Ministers 
have allowed the public mind to be deluded by stories of 
universal waste and mismanagement. When the particular 
charges happen to be true and involve unpleasant conse- 
quences for themselves, Ministers are quick enough to 
defend themselves ; but when they are grossly untrue and 
involve merely sweeping denunciations of all State enter- 
prise, they are not so foolish or so disinterested as to offend 
the simple faith of their political supporters by presenting 
the facts in their true light. The Conservative and National 
Liberal Parties do not wish State enterprise to succeed, and 
their leaders know it. With such a Ministry as we had 
during the war, bound hand and foot to the vested interests 
and the sacred cause of private enterprise, the wonder is, 
not that mistakes were occasionally made, but that, in 
spite of the overwhelming difficulties of improvising new 
machinery with scratch staffs, and no previous experience 
to serve as a guide, State trading achieved such a remarkable 
measure of success. 

And we must let the credit go where it is due. With 
few exceptions it is not due to the politicians, but to civil 
servants and a handful of able business men, such as Lord 
Rhondda, Lord Inverforth, Sir Harry Peat and Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch, to whose belief in State enterprise, at any rate 
in war-time, the country is largely indebted for its preser- 
vation from disaster during the fateful months from 
February, 1917, to the Armistice. 





" * Allied Shipping Control, p. 21. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN GERMANY 


Brestavu, October 23rd. 


HE most important event that has occurred in the 
political life of Germany for a long time is the 
complete fusion of the two Socialist parties. Per- 

haps one ought to say the almost complete fusion, but the 
irreconcilable remnant of the Independents, Herr Ledebour 
and one other deputy in the Reichstag, is really negligible. 
The government has consisted up to now of a coalition of 
Majority Socialists, Democrats and Catholic Centre. The 
bourgeois groups, having been put into a conspicuous 
minority by the Socialist fusion, have decided to enter into 
a “‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft ” with the old National Liberals, 
who call themselves now the “ People’s Party.” 

This “‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft ”’ has been prepared and 
propagated for months with great ardour, even in quarters 
which are certainly not to be accused of lukewarmness in 
their democratic zeal. Their opinion is that a government 
that rests more or less entirely on the employees is at 
present, for reasons of foreign as well as of internal politics, 
impossible. In a world where capitalism is more powerful 
than ever we cannot, they say, exclude only the party of 
capitalism (the ‘* People’s Party”) from a share in the 
government. The capitalistically influenced governments 
abroad will not have confidence in a government in which 
the Socialist conception of things prevails. Besides, the 
questions that arise in connection with the development of 
the reparations problem require the constant co-operation 
of the members of the industrial group. Until recently 
these have more or less vehemently opposed the so-called 
“* Erfiillungspolitik”’; by the Lubersac-Stinnes treaty, 
however, they have now actually subscribed to it, and so 
great a part of the fulfilment of the obligations under the 
Versailles Treaty being practically in the hands of the great 
entrepreneurs, the government cannot keep them constantly 
out in the cold. Moreover, it would be wrong to repeat the 
fatal mistake of the old imperial government towards the 
Socialists, and to exclude a great party from all influence 
upon the direction of public affairs. Also the “ Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft ” is to be, as Herr Stegerwald puts it, a 
“* means of mutual education,” as the existing Coalition has 
proved itself to be for the other parties. 

These arguments, however, have met with violent oppo- 
sition in the country. The least so in the constituencies 
of the Catholic Centre, where reactionary tendencies have 
lately been making themselves felt. Erzberger’s death was 
a blow to its left wing from which it has never wholly re- 
covered. His antipode in the party, Stegerwald, an 
extremely clever politician, who holds, however, strong 
anti-Socialist principles, constantly gains ground. The 
Democrats in the constituencies, on the other hand, for 
the most part have attacked the scheme tooth and 
nail. They consider a union with the capitalists’ party, 
however loose it may be, as the first step towards a 
bourgeois bloc against the proletarian parties, and as 
the most important task of the moment appears to them 
to be the union of all Republicans, and the permeation of 
the whole State with the spirit of republicanism and 
social democracy, they look upon the fraternisation with 
the Stinnes people as a sort of high treason to their 
principles. 

But in spite of all resistance, the democratic fraction in 
the Reichstag carried its point. It is intelligible that the 
foundation of the “* Arbeitsgemeinschaft,” which is to lay 
the basis for the so-called Great Coalition (i.e., a coalition 
composed of the Socialists and all the bourgeois parties, 
with the exception only of the extreme right) was looked 
upon with the greatest misgiving from the left. For the 


Socialists, the “‘ People’s Party” is Herr Stinnes and his 
retainers ; and in Stinnes they see at the present moment, 
as Dr. Lewy puts it, the “ founder of the industrial feudalism 


which slowly but surely takes foreign politics out of the 
hands of the State.’ A coalition with Stinnes would mean 
for the Social-Democrats the loss of the confidence of the 
masses, who would flock to communism with its pro- 
gramme of economic chaos. That is why their opposition 
to the Great Coalition has by no means yet been overcome, 
in spite of all efforts of the bourgeois parties to convince 
them of its harmlessness. 

Meanwhile, the first result of the ‘‘ Arbeitsgemeinschaft ” 
seems to justify those people who from the beginning have 
held that it could only lead to a dangerous deflection from 
the path hitherto pursued by the democratic parties. It is 
the question of the election of the President of the Republic 
that has proved the touchstone of political faith. The 
Weimar constitution prescribes a plebiscite for this purpose, 
a regulation of doubtful value in a country which for 
generations has been deliberately kept in political babyhood 
by a privileged class, and in which, consequently, dema- 
gogic machinations of a reactionary character have a larger 
scope and better chances than elsewhere. However, the 
paragraph is in existence, so one must make the best of it. 
Up to now the position has been filled by Herr Ebert. He 
was one of the six “‘ People’s Commissaries ” of the revolu- 
tion, and the constitutional assembly of Weimar entrusted 
him provisionally with the Presidency. It was said at the 
time that Herr Scheidemann aspired to it, but he enjoys the 
sympathies of his comrades in a less degree than Ebert, his 
reputation being that merely of a particularly gifted political 
tactician. The plebiscite suffered a longer delay than was 
originally intended, one of the main reasons being the 
uncertainty as to the new frontiers of Germany. This 
delay served as a continual opportunity for agitation by the 
reactionary parties, who, from the first moment of its 
existence, considered the paragraph concerning the election 
of the President as a most valuable weapon in their hands— 
an idea suggested, perhaps, by certain Napoleonic reminis- 
cences, which to the rest of Europe do not present them- 
selves in a very favourable historic light. When in March, 
1920, the Kapp-Putsch tried to reanimate the corpse of the 
militaristic German State, it was one of the foolish 
pretexts with which the “ Putschists” tried to justify 
their criminal undertaking that the will of the nation as 
to the election of its President ought no longer to be 
disregarded. The foremost representatives of the “‘ People’s 
Party ” itself insisted repeatedly upon this demand in 
violent speeches. 

The President himself was not in a very enviable position 
in face of the reactionaries’ reproach that he no longer held 
his position legitimately, and he again and again made the 
same proposal—to proceed to the election. At last the 
Cabinet granted his wishes. Early in October it decided to 
fix a date for the election, and proposed December 3rd. 
This, however, greatly embarrassed the “ People’s Party,” 
for the Coalition parties were from the first moment unani- 
mous as to the re-candidature of Herr Ebert. Herr Ebert 
has had a difficult position for years. One must have an 
idea of the amount of class pride, haughtiness and arrogance 
among the ruling classes of the old Prussian Junker-state 
to understand fully the feelings of hatred and contempt 
that are concentrated upon a man who holds the highest 
position in the Reich without having been a “ Corps- 
student ” or a “ Reserve-Officer,” and who had actually for 
a certain part of his life earned his living as a simple saddler. 
Malicious libels against this man, and even against his wife, 
were quite the fashion for some time ; he was represented 
as a drunkard, a gambler and the like, absolutely unworthy 
of his high office. This campaign of calumny may not 
have been quite without effect upon the middle classes in 
the beginning, but as time went on the excellent qualities 
of the President made themselves remarkably felt. He 
moved with wonderful unpretentiousness and tactfulness ; 
he was never at a loss to find the right word at the right 
moment; and at the same time was very far from con- 
sidering his office as a merely decorative one, using such 
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powers as the constitution has conferred upon him with 
discretion and shrewdness. It is true that on some ques- 
tions, concerning the “ Reichswehr ” and also the amnesty, 
he has displeased his fellow-Socialists, but on the whole he 
has solved very ably the difficult task of conducting his 
office without giving offence to any party. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the Chancellor should 
have tried to solve the whole question of the election by 
convoking a committee of all parties, except the extreme 
right and left, to pass the only resolution that was in these 
circumstances to be expected. Immediately, however, it 
became manifest that the mentality of the “ People’s 
Party ” had been misjudged. For the proposed decision 
caused them the greatest embarrassment. When the 
“* Arbeitsgemeinschaft ’ was founded the more democratic 
bourgeois parties pointed to the change which the “ People’s 
Party” had undergone as a result of the Rathenau murder, 
in order to justify the alliance in the eyes of their con- 
stituencies. Stinnes himself was reported to have said that 
the men who shot Rathenau had killed monarchy in 
Germany. Now, however, it became quite clear that the 
‘“* People’s Party ” was very far from espousing the cause 
of republicanism openly and unmistakably. They wanted 
to enter the government, but they were afraid of standing 
for the Ebert candidature; for this would have meant 
an open rupture with the “* German-Nationals,”” with whom 
they are connected by a thousand threads in the country. 
Undoubtedly a great percentage of their electors would have 
abhorred the idea of voting for a Socialist president, 
and would possibly have deserted to the extreme 
right—who intended to nominate old Hindenburg as their 
candidate. 

In order to get out of this difficulty they brought great 
pressure upon the other bourgeois parties to give up the 
whole idea of an election at the present moment, urging as 
pretext the difficult position of Germany just now and the 
undesirability of the excitement which an election of this 
sort must needs produce throughout the nation. It is very 
characteristic of the weakness of the middle parties that the 
Stinnes people actually succeeded in bringing them round 
to their opinion. Only the Socialists did not see any reason 
why they should make concessions to the tactical interests 
of the “‘ People’s Party,” and insisted on the election being 
held on December 3rd. They only yielded so far as to 
consent to a settlement, which would legally fix the Presi- 
dency of Herr Ebert for altogether seven years, the regular 
term. This, however, would involve an alteration of the 
Weimar constitution. Eventually the differences of opinion 
became so great that it needed the ultimatum of Chancellor 
Wirth, who threatened his resignation, to reconcile the con- 
flicting spirits. On the proposal of the Centre a com- 
promise was accepted, which limited the period of the 
presidency of Herr Ebert to June 30th, 1925, instead of 
January Ist, 1926, as the Socialists demanded. An altera- 
tion of the constitution to this effect was agreed upon. The 
heated discussions on this question have once more given 
occasion for ventilation of the question whether the election 
by plebiscite should not be dropped from the constitution 
altogether, and its place taken by a vote of Parliament, 
perhaps in combination with the Reichsrat. The majority, 
however, still appear to hold the opinion that a president 
who owes his election to a plebiscite would enjoy greater 
authority and might use this authority beneficently in pre- 
venting the party jobbery for Cabinet seats. 

The transaction as a whole does not make a very edifying 
impression. That the Stinnes party should have achieved 
its object is regrettable. On the other hand, even in this 
compromise a certain progress of the republican idea is un- 
mistakable. It should not be overlooked that the zeal of 


the monarchist right to hold the election was only partly 
genuine. Some reactionary papers declared openly that, 
in present circumstances, there was no chance for them. It 
is doubtful whether they would have thought so two years 
ago. Levin L. Scniickine. 





THE 
HOSTING OF THE STARLINGS 
+ eel seven o'clock, when the light had begun to 


waver and the sunbeams to furrow oblique lanes 

through the reed-beds, the first starlings began to 
collect over them. The moment seemed on tip-toe and the 
attentive hush of the evening to be waiting upon “ some 
hidden matter,” some mighty phenomenon of nature of 
which the whole vast amphitheatre of Broad and river, 
marsh and pasture were the conscious spectators and the 
sun the deliberate eye. It seemed the wide earth about me 
knew that some uncommon spectacle was toward, just as I 
knew it and waited, my tiny spirit with her great one, for it 
to happen. In a few minutes the empty spaces began to 
fill with bands of starlings arriving from every point of the 
compass and all converging upon the central reed-bed in 
front of the clearing where our boat rested. They came in 
singles, in dozens, in twenties and in hundreds moving like 
one, to my right and left, over my head and toward me, 
until it appeared that the entire nation of starlings, dispersed 
over a continent, was gathering to this single rendezvous of a 
reed-patch on a Norfolk Broad. Some companies flew as 
high as the clouds, themselves a cloud of psychic or rational 
purpose and outspeeding the winds that drive the clouds, 
and others but just cleared the tops of the reeds, volleying 
over the channels with a loud hiss and swish of bodies. But 
in them all, high or low, one bird among many troops or one 
bird with a hundred wings, the manner of flight was the 
same. In the humdrum of daily life, the beats of the 
starling’s triangular wings are very rapid and the course is 
plumb forward, as direct as a throw. But these gathering 
volumes of birds over the fen, coming up like a storm, flew 
with a velocity, an intensity and concentration of purpose 
different even from the rhythmical formality of their airy 
festivals in the corporate flights of autumn. And with the 
drawing together of the dramatic climax, the thickening of 
the multitudes, the very darkening of the air with them, the 
torrent of birds seemed to acquire an ever greater momentum, 
to be discharged, precipitated into the central mass, swelling 
like a flood, as though some elemental force, ever growing, 
sucked them into its vortex. But still they came; the earth 
rained starlings out of its environing dusk, wave after wave 
flung itself into the enormous surge of being, and still beyond 
it were as many as the waves of the sea. 

Gradually that flood had deepened and spread and dilated 
its borders, massively enveloping the rushing streams that 
poured into it from every side. And then, against the 
fulcrum of the declining sun, it began a series of tremendous 
evolutions, solemn and august, the evening service of half-a- 
million birds to the majesty of the heavens. Forming into 
one geometric figure after another, with one accord, in the 
unanimity of a single thought, they spelled out their black 
hieroglyphs upon the flushed sky—a crescent, a globe, a 
monstrous serpent—primeval language of lettering winged 
and living, printed in space between the serenities of earth 
and heaven. Still column after column plunged into the 
wheeling, moving mass in thousands where before there were 
hundreds, and were instantly swallowed up and drawn into 
its orderly configurations. But all at once, like an avalanche 
of black thunder-stones hurled out of space, they began to 
fall in lengthening clouds upon the reeds and simultaneously, 
out of the roar of descending wings, from a hundred thousand 
throats, burst forth their evensong. Up from the reed-bed, 
through the tumult of the falling hosts, and out into the 
circumambient air crowded with still hurrying birds, floated 
this vapour of blended shrilling, chattering, whistling, 
twittering and filled the towering dim-lighted cathedral of 
sky and plain with its joy and fragrance, so that it penetrated 
the remote silences and all the world seemed to rejoice 
with it. 

For another quarter of an hour this pomp and ceremony 
of movement, sound and multitude intermingled, responded 
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to the splendours, mute and still, of the westerly sky. Still 
the onrush of countless squadrons, the swing and demon- 
stration of hosts against the firmament, the hailing down of 
black bodies, cloud-burst upon cloud-burst, the thundering of 
their descent and the sweet uprising of the hidden choir 
continued until surely full a million birds had assembled. 
The celebrant legions flying above the reeds were now 
simultaneously thinned and swollen by newly arrived 
squadrons cutting into their shifting flanks, rear and front, 
and by the roaring funnel of the thousands sinking into the 
reeds swaying and sighing. Fugue and pageant together 
were still further complicated by numbers of the birds 
already settled constantly rising, not in confusion but with 
the precision of a common impulse, to swing once more into 
the throb and measure of the flying commonalty overhead. 
Meanwhile, we were quanting stealthily through the reedy 
lanes and, arrived at the heart of this huge constellation of 
black stars, right into the whirlpool of life, suddenly lifted 
the quant. At once a volume of birds spouted up into the 
air in a hurricane of sound, terrifying, overwhelming. 
Images in disorder ran through my head—the precipitation 
of an express through a wayside station, a cataract plunging 
vertically two hundred feet, the breaking of rollers in sonorous 
caves, the bellowing of winter gales in deep woods, thunder 
upon earth. But for me at least who know only my own 
land and that merely as a townsman, similes of things seen 
and heard were beggarly. Hearing this mighty thing, I 
reflected that if legend were indeed truth’s prophet, and 
1922 got its deserts, I in my mortal person should not hear 
the Last Trump with too much trembling and _ horror, 
because it would remind me of the starlings on Hickling 
Broad. And only my peers, those who have heard the same 
thing, have the right to judge me for a possible flourish of 
speech. 

So earth’s starry hosts played out their evening ritual and 
our coming into their midst had not broken but prolonged it. 
It was the human not the bird spirit which had changed, 
and, transported, pulled out the stops of its full music, rose 
and rang it out in a flame of clashing wings, circling the rims 
of space, and sank like the sun to rest. For the twittering 
of multitudes in the reeds, like a forest of wind-fluttered 
leaves, the sough of the reeds themselves trampled down 
under their weight, the flash of parties scudding their tops 
over the narrow channels, the tumult of the ascending spray 
of birds from them, the cascade of others into them like a 
building falling in ruins, and the deployment of the swarms 
beneath the peach-bloom of the sky—the ferment of the 
drama set upon this wild and immemorial stage of swamp 
and mere—evoked an awe and exaltation of feeling which at 
first fearfully but at last jubilantly gave back what it 
received. The soul threw itself into the heave of great 
action, but at the same time encompassed and held it in its 
smaller ring with the clasp of the quiet heavens and the 
quiet earth. Expanded thus, the human soul shared with 
the starling his great social panorama, grown in its sphere 
like the starling in his, whom nature summoned with his 
brethren from urchin ways in farm-yard and on chimney-pot 
to take his part where all were priests unconscious in the 
observance of what seemed no less than a religious festival. 

As we sat there in the punt, shut from the busy world in 
the lonely privacy of the reed-beds, the vespers fell and then 
stole upon our ears and finally died away. Silence blew out 
the flame of life and fell upon us in its turn, a silence grave 
as death, profound as night. We pushed our way as much 
through this silence as the water and came out upon the 
open Broad. Its shores were dusk and, veiled in the 
luminous afterglow, it lay like a transparent shell of mother- 
of-pearl, embarked upon seas of rosy ether. The waters 
rippled under the sigh of very stillness and the scallop 
trembled between earth and heaven as the light between 
day and night. Sand-martins flicked the surface and sped 
onwards to their chambers among the reeds. And like 
them this phantom shell, cradled in space and lit as with the 
glow of the spirit pressing upon and informing all substance, 





seemed bound for no uncertain destination, as it plunged its 
prow noiselessly into the darkness. 

The primitive still dwells upon these bare waters with 
their lisping reeds, and in one day gave me two such symbols 
and expressions of its elemental power as the Bearded Tit* 
and the hosting of the starlings. Were they not also 
symbols and expressions of the human soul? From the 
elemental we were hewn with shock and travail, and, 
looking backwards, saw it clothed in gloom and terrors. 
But having come far upon our journey we pass into it again 
with a new consciousness that there is nothing separate in 
life in form nor spirit. Nature writes her lyrics and epics 
over the earth and skies and they are read by the 
tender and exalted responses of our own souls, which seek 
again in nature’s visible poetry the meaning of it, of them- 
selves and of the universe. H. J. MassincHam. 


Correspondence 
LIBERALISM AND 


To the Editor of THe New SratesMan. 


Sir,—Discussing in your current issue the composition of the 
next Parliament, you say : 

“On all questions of foreign policy and on nearly all questions 
of domestic policy there is no serious division of opinion between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties. 

You proceed to suggest that, if the Liberal and Labour Members 
number in combination a majority of the House of Commons, 
they will coalesce. That seems to you to be the “ desirable 
result ” of the election, seeing that “‘ Labour cannot win a clear 
majority.” 

Leaving for the moment the question of the desirability of 
this result, may I say something of the assumption on which 
your forecast of its probability is based ? It is true that there 
is a large measure of agreement between the two parties on 
immediate issues of foreign affairs, though it is conceivable 
that the training, record and general outlook of Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Grey (assuming them to be members of the Liberal- 
Labour Coalition) would prove a serious obstacle to fruitful 
joint effort by the Liberal and Labour sections. Whatever 
may be the position in relation to foreign policy, however, it 
most certainly is not true that there is little division of opinion 
on domestic matters. Take a few cases in point. 

The Capital Levy.—This is the main point in the Labour 
Party’s financial policy and its distinctive contribution to the 
problem of the war debt. What Liberal leader has ever said a 
word in favour of the Capital Levy? Can you, Sir, imagine Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Grey, Lord Cowdray, Lord Crewe, Mr. Runciman 
and their associates sponsoring such a measure in the House of 
Commons ? [Certainly we can.—Ed. N.S.] The Capital Levy 
is a vital part of Labour policy. It would not be correct to say 
that there is “no serious division of opinion” concerning it. 
Is this one of the things that would be scrapped as the price of 
coalition ? 

Unemployment.—The Labour Party’s policy, repeatedly 
affirmed at its conferences, is work or maintenance. When, 
where and through whom has the Liberal Party given adhesion 
to that ? [The influential Manchester Liberals have declared 
for it.—Ed. N.S.] The attitude of the Liberal Government to 
the Labour Party’s Right to Work Bill, in the days before the 
war, is evidence enough that the principle of work or main- 
tenance will receive no sympathy from official Liberal quarters. 

Nationalisation.—To the principle the Liberal Party is op- 
posed. The immediate issue involving the principle is what 
is to be done with the coal industry. This industry cannot be 
left much longer to fester in its present condition. National- 
isation is the Labour Party’s way out—and the only way out. 
It is necessary as a solution of the coal problem itself, but also 
for the positive benefit it would bring to industry at large. 
Coal is a front-rank issue of industrial politics. Do you claim 
that the Liberal Party stands for nationalisation? [Many 
Liberals certainly do—probably most—on the lines of the 
Sankey Report.—Ed. N.S.] 

It would not be difficult to take other points of policy and raise 


LABOUR 





* An extremely rare, elusive and beautiful little bird, the only 
representative of its family (Panuridae), with the humming birds as 
its nearest relatives, and now confined to the Broads district. Its note 
—a sweet, low ringing—is as fairylike as its form. 
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similar doubts, but the three with which I have dealt cover so 
wide a field in their effects that they are, I think, suflicient for 
that part of the argument. 

Circumstances might arise in which the Labour Party could 
hardly do otherwise than coalesce with the Liberals, but that, 
of course, should be taken only as a last resource and as a neces- 
sary evil; it should not be worked towards and looked upon 
as a “ desirable result.”” The Labour Party should emphasise 
the distinctive character of its outlook and policy even if only 
because, should it come to coalition, it would then have some- 
thing to bargain with; it would, for example, then be able to 
drop, say, the Capital Levy in return for Liberal support of 
nationalisation of mines. Nothing is to be gained and much 
may be lost by encouraging the false idea that on immediate 
issues the Liberal and Labour Parties are at one. The effect is 
to spread hesitation and confusion among all the later comers 
into the Labour camp, and all that great mass of voters who at 
this election are expected to cast their first vote for Labour. 
If, as you state, there is little or no division of opinion between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties on matters which are likely to 
trouble the next Parliament, surely the sensible thing to do 
would be to coalesce during the election. But the Labour Party 
—the few million citizens who make it up—knows that between 
Liberalism and Labour there is a very real guif. That is why 
the Labour Party is pledged to independence and why no 
Labour leader would dare publicly to suggest a departure from 
independence. 

There is nothing doctrinaire in all this. Whether Labour is 
to make clear its distinction from Liberalism touches the whole 
spirit and purpose with which it is going into this election. 
To argue, as THe NEw STATESMAN does this week, that for the 
purpose of immediate problems there is little or nothing to 
choose between the Liberal and Labour Parties is to take the 
first step to defeat the prospect of a virile, independent Labour 
movement, truly national in its scope and bearing a new social 
gospel, forcing its way forward to a dominating position in the 
State.—Yours, etc., A. W. Humpurey. 

31 Lightcliffe Road, N. 13. 

October 21st. 


To the Editor of Tut New STatTesMAN. 

Str,—On the front page of Ture New SraTesMAN this week 
you advocate a definite coalition between Liberalism and 
Labour, provided such a coalition would produce a majority 
in the new House of Commons. This is in glaring contrast to 
the hectic refusals of such a suggestion by the Trade Union 
and Labour leaders at their respective conferences this year. 
But the contrast is certainly less glaring when one has noticed 
how little has been said as to WHY Labour should not coalesce 
with Liberalism. The arguments against such coalition seem 
to me to be numerous and conclusive. Some of them are : 


(1) The country is tired of coalition and compromise. 

(2) All other parties—including the Free Liberals—are directly 
opposed to Labour’s ultimate goal of the Socialist Common- 
wealth. Consequently— 

(3) A political truce besides being a futile policy would be a mora 
betrayal. 

(4) Liberalism is the Scarlet Woman which gave birth to the 
Secret Treaties. 

(5) Liberalism acquiesced in the recommendations of the Economic 
Conference of the Allies held at Paris in June, 1916, thereby 
accepting, as Mr. J. A. Hobson says, “‘the notion of trade 
as a ‘contest’ in which one of the trading parties secures 
‘domination’ over the other, the notion that protective 
tariffs and other barriers are needed for ‘ defence,’ and the 
notion that such ‘defence’ can be obtained successfully 
by any of these methods.”’ The leopard does not change 
his spots. Our ideal of trade is co-operation. We know 
that trade contests lead to military contests: that oil is 
oil, rubber is rubber, concessions are concessions, whether 
Asquith or Lloyd George, Chamberlain or Bonar Law are in 
the position to influence a Labour Government. 

(6) That Labour is looking for a leader to lead, not a representative 
to ask for a truce. 

Though our ideals are ne doubt the same, your idea of strategy 
is diametrically opposed to mine. And I write and ask the 
kind permission of your space because I am certain that I am 
voicing the feelings of a very large proportion of the electorate. 

To compare : Your objective is a basis of agreement whereby 
the legislative machine may be captured and held for a period 
of years. Our immediate objective is the first round of a fight. 
You would persuade yourself that a fight can be avoided, 
and progress made without one. We say, a fight is inevitable, 





and the sooner the first round comes and the shorter it is the 
better. We hold with no political truce, because we consider 
it both immoral and bad strategy. Let me not be mistaken ; 
I am no cataclysmic revolutionary, and I am not attempting 
to voice official Communism in your journal. Our ultimate 
goal is the Socialist Commonwealth, not our immediate objective, 
and there is nothing even which necessarily excludes the King 
as the crowned figure-head of such a commonwealth. Personally 
I can sing the National Anthem as happily as I sing the Red 
Flag. 

It may be argued that Liberalism and Labour worked together 
before and did much, and can do so again. The answer to that 
is this: Before the war Labour was the child which pushed 
Liberalism forward. The war opened many eyes, and one 
result was the death of Radicalism. The Liberal Party has been 
split never to unite again; its Radical wing has been lost for 
ever. The rich Radical saw that he must either go through 
the eye of a needle into the Labour camp, or fight against all 
that stands for the justice of equality. The men who were 
worth having made the sacrifice and have enriched the Labour 
Party. The others spoke of “the things which are impossible 
with men,” and with this consolation joined the enemies of 
Labour to fight for the Capitalist Dictatorship. We have no 
place for those who will not make the sacrifice. Truce and 
coalition will only hinder the steady progress towards our 
goal.—Yours, etc., WALTER SCOBELL, 

(Vice-President, Frome Divisional Labour Party.) 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatTeEsMAN. 


Srr,—I should like to thank you for the candour and truthful- 
ness with which you have so long exposed the Coalition Govern- 
ment and Lloyd George rule. 

Mr. Lloyd George is the Gil Blas of politics ; like that immortal 
creation he is of infinite resource, of unlimited ingenuity and 
always amusing ; he is ever audacious and ready to go “ sword 
in hand ” at any crisis of his fate ; like Gil Blas also he owns 
no loyalty to either principles or persons but only to his own 
interests, and, like him, he takes his stand with unabashed 
cynicism on one of the most shocking records in the world. 

It is impossible to be really angry with Mr. Lloyd George ; he 
is only exploiting the rich resources of his temperament. So long 
as wit and endless resource and unabashed cynicism have their 
attraction for men he will have his ; the people one has a right 
to be angry with are those who have always known the truth 
about Mr. Lloyd George but who have not dared to say it, either 
for want of moral courage or because of that worst form of 
scepticism which does not really believe in any moral law. 

Gil Blas running the British Empire is a sorry sight. You, 
Sir, have always realised the disgrace and the danger of it, and 
your services in exposing the truth have been so great that 
there must be many who are deeply grateful to you.— Yours, etc., 

LILIAN WINSTANLEY, 
President, Aberystwyth Liberal Association. 


COLONIES FOR THE INSANE AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of Tne New SratresMAn. 

Str,—I am very glad to see that village communities or 
colonies for mental disorders are advocated in your columns 
in place of the existing rather stereotyped institutional treat- 
ment. That is a welcome sign of the times, and I hope will be 
widely approved. 

The principle involved is surely a very simple one, that those 
specially injured in mind or body should be given a sheltered life, 
in conditions as little different as possible from those of normal 
persons, and with every opportunity to exercise and enjoy the 
faculties and powers that remain to them. I am in full agree- 
ment with Dr. Thwaites (in your issue of 21st), in thinking that 
the principle I have endeavoured to state should now be applied 
to those legally “ insane,” who are in a condition to enjoy 
occupation and society. But, as he says, not only to these. It 
is, I am convinced, the only real remedy for the “ functional 
nervous” and ‘“borderland” war cases, for the severely 
wounded, and for those affected with chronic fever, dysentery, 
malaria and heart disorders. 

Not very long ago I had charge of a large number of ex- 
Service men at the Enham Village Centre. They came in as 
** disabled,” but they included two distinct categories; (1) 
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those whom we could train and place in ordinary industries, (2) 
those whom I regarded as “ subnormal ” (often now referred to 
as “substandard” or “seriously injured”) for whom a 
sheltered life, permanent care and special occupations were 
necessary. It was a pleasant discovery that some men of this 
category stood high in social value and in their capacity for 
suitable and congenial work. We also stood for the principle of 
mingling together different forms of disability, hoth physical and 
mental, believing that the segregation of one particular dis- 
ability in a large centre was undesirable, and that the different 
points of view of men differently affected would tend to assist 
the whole. 

May I point out that the policy advocated by your corre- 
spondents has already been carried out with striking success in 
this country ? The fine establishments for certain classes of the 
mentally defective have brought happiness to those for whom 
they were designed and, what is perhaps more surprising, have 
proved to be self-supporting or nearly so. The same may be 
said of that brisk and happy village settlement established for 
the tuberculous at Papworth, which is a good example of what 
can be done on these lines for a rather unpromising class of the 
“unfit.” Experience therefore warrants us in believing that 
colonies run upon right lines are not unhappy places, and that 
they may be also perfectly sound from an economic point of 
view. 

In my opinion these places ought not to be Government 
institutions, but to run upon a voluntary basis. A sheltered life 
and work in village communities for such sufferers will, of course, 
need State assistance. Is it more economical] to enable them to 
become partially self-supporting, or to rely upon hospitals and 
asylums, doles and poor-law relief? In addition to financial 
aid, these people will need medical. educational and technical 
skill and guidance, in taking up the smaller industries suitable 
for disabled persons, which are now happily made available by 
the Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau and its associated 
Country Industries Co-operative Society. 

We know that final success, so far as success can be achieved, 
depends upon the conditions with which we surround these 
injured lives. Right conditions will bring out the best that is 
in them, in contentment and productive work ; wrong conditions 
will take them where many war-injured men are now hopelessly 
drifting—into discontent and total loss of their remaining 
capacity as citizens and workers. But no mere machinery will 
supply these human needs. Only personal care and service on 
the part of the leaders can engender and foster those right 
conditions and that spiritual quality which is the mark of a true 
community.—Yours, etc., R. Fortescue Fox. | 

36 Devonshire Place, W. 1. 

October 25th. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Birrell’s article in your last issue shows such 
confusion of thought and/lack of judgment that it would hardly 
call for comment were it not that it is calculated to mislead 
those of your readers who do not read Greek. 

With Mr. Birrell’s complaints about the production at the 
New Theatre I am not concerned. 

For his complaint against Euripides that he has made Medea 
“an impossible monster of a woman,”’ it can only be said that 
Euripides has done nothing of the kind. He found her a monster 
in the savage old story and he has left her to us a deeply 
wronged and embittered woman, with whom we sympathise, 
as against her cold and self-complacent husband. It is only 
when she turns her revengeful feelings into deeds that we are 
horrified by her. But the murder was in the conventional 
story and could not be left out. 

Mr. Birrell complains of Professor Gilbert Murray that the 
latter is “* displeased with the admirable baldness of Euripides.” 
But baldness, which may be admirable in Greek, becomes stupid 
in English, when all the suggestiveness is lost, which made the 
bald Greek admirable. 

Granted that Professor Murray tries to carry over so much 
that he sometimes carries over things that are only distantly 
suggested or not there at all for most of us, yet even in the 
second passage Mr. Birrell quotes the words he notes as 
** gratuitous insertions * could all be justified. 

Otten it is by such “ gratuitous insertions’ that Professor 
Murray preserves something entirely essential, e.g., we might 
complain of 





“the apple-tree, the singing and the gold,” that the word “ gold ” 
can’t be found in 
‘Eorepléwv 5'éri ndocmopov axray dvicawne Tar aoddv 
but without it English people would not see what they were 
meant to see and must see, a fairy orchard of golden apples. 
Is not that sufficient justification for a “* gratuitous insertion ” 
or a “* sentimental ” translation ? 

It goes without saying that we can get a better conception of 
what the Athenians approved in tragedy from a play of Sophocles 
than from a play of Euripides, however well or badly performed, 
but why should Euripides and Professor Murray be rated for 
that ?—Yours, etc., Ernet M. Hearn. 

Liverpool. 


THE FALSE ISOLATION OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I should like to comment on Mr. Turner’s stimulating 
article on “*‘ The False Isolation of Music.’ His comparison 
between the meaning possessed by the letters j. o. y. in literature, 
and by C E G in music, seems to me to be fallacious. The two 
cases are not parallel; j.o.y. means joy simply because we, 
or rather, the founders of our language, decided on that signifi- 
cation for the three letters. In the case of music the important 
thing (quite independent of the inevitable symbolisation) is 
that our choice of the particular intervals, which produce the 
harmony, is not arbitrary, but is governed by some mysterious 
law. We can see this better by continuing with Mr. Turner’s 
argument. He tells us that the letters y, 0, j mean nothing 
coherent, just as the notes G, E, C, considered separately, are 
meaningless. Now, if we wished, we could make the letters 
n, u, p—or any other set for that matter—mean joy. But no 
amount of wishing could make the harmonical combination 
implied by (say) the notes F, G, A satisfactory to our ears. It 
is probably true that there is an insoluble problem connected 
with the fact that we can express our thoughts in language at 
all, but this is much more subtle, and less immediately embarras- 
sing, than the supposedly corresponding musical problem. 

The following quotation from Arthur Symons’s essay on 
Beethoven has a bearing on the argument. He says: “* Music, 
as Schopenhauer has made clear to us, is not a representation 
of the world, but an immediate voice of the world . . . There are 
poems of Swinburne which attempt to compete with music on 
its own ground, ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse,’ for example; and 
they tire the ear which the music of Wagner’s Tristan keeps 
passionately alert for a whole evening. This is because music 
comes speaking the highest wisdom in a language our reason 
does not understand ; because it is older and deeper and closer 
to us than our reason. Music can prolong, reiterate, and deli- 
cately vary the ecstasy itself; and its voice is all the while 
speaking to us out of our own hearts.” 

At the same time,I partially agree with Mr. Turner when he 
comments on the imperfection of (even) music as an instrument 
of emotion. The greatest music has its failures and lapses 
from sublimity. But, on the whole, it is a happier and more 
successful art than literature, though its scope is so much nar- 
rower.— Yours, etc., 


October 22nd. C. D. CROMMELIN. 


THE SECRET OF BARLOW 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTatresMAN. 

Sir,—In the current number of THe New SraTresMAN your 
reviewer thinks that an answer is needed to Mgr. Barnes’s recent 
book on Anglican Orders. He thinks Mgr. Barnes proves that 
the Lambeth Register has been tampered with. To me the 
fresh evidence as to the mutilation of the Roll in the Record 
Office was much more impressive. But on the whole question 
may I refer your readers to the forthcoming number of The 
Journal of Theological Studies, in which will be found a full 
review of the book by Mr. C. Jenkins, Librarian of Lambeth 7 

Mr. Jenkins is not one, like your reviewer, to whom the name 
of Barlow suggests at first thoughts a famous cricketer ; but 
I think that anyone who reads his article will be convinced that 
all who were concerned in the matter of the “ consecration ” 
of Barlow played the ancient game of making bishops according 
to its rules. So we must still wait for the final reductio ad 
absurdum of the ecclesiastical theory that blocks the way to 
the reunion of the Church of England and its Nonconformist 
members.—Yours, etc., J. F. Beraune-Baker. 
23 Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 
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Miscellany 


DESCARTES 
A WINTER of intense cold, the rivers covered with 


ice, biting winds sweeping the steep streets of 

the city. People in their easy circumstances 
stayed late abed, others hastened over their business, 
eager to return home and crouch around their stoves. 

At four, Schluter entered his master’s room. Reluctant 
to wake him at such an hour, he moved softly over to the 
bed, and stood, candle in hand, peering down at the 
sleeping man. Presently he touched his master lightly 
on the shoulder. M. du Perron opened his eyes, yawned, 
then, seeing his valet at his elbow, he knew that it was time 
for him to rise. 

With Schluter’s aid he began to dress with the deliberate 
care habitual to him. In Paris he had worn a green velvet 
dress with scarf, sword belt, feather and stockings of fine 
silk. Now, he dressed in a suit of plain black cloth; over 
silk hose he drew stockings of grey wool to mitigate the 
harshness of the climate. 

All the time he was dressing, a cough shook his slight 
figure. Schluter, fumbling in the box for his master’s 
best perruque, muttered to himself about the climate, the 
hour and the unreasonableness of life. The philosopher 
remained silent, engaged with his own sombre reflections. 
Did he speculate, as he moved about the room in the process 
of dressing, on the reasons which had led him to leave Holland 
and to make this journey “ to a land of bears in the midst 
of rocks and ice”—whether it was due solely to a desire 
to instruct the young Queen or to motives more complex, 
one of which may have been an ingrained gallantry which 
led him to flatter in address and correspondence and, in this 
instance, rashly to promise? 

Drawing his cloak about him, M. Descartes walked 
across to the palace. The young queen was waiting with 
impatience his coming. And the hour was five! 

The philosopher regarded with grave attention his pupil. 
He would form an opinion of this daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus who, although in years little more than a child, 
was already the talk of the Courts of Europe. Report 
said she was less woman than man. The companionship 
of her ladies wearied her. For clothes she cared nothing 
at all; a quarter of an hour sufficed in which to make her 
toilette. Her coiffure was complete when she had added 
to it a ribbon and a comb. Tireless, indefatigable, she 
slept but five hours each night, ate sparingly; when out 
hunting she wore men’s clothes: outrode those whose 
business it was to accompany her. When the Senate was 
in Session she presided and put tiresome questions to her 
Ministers. The lighter side of her character included 
a passion for masquerades and ballets, as M. Descartes 
found to his cost. At the Peace celebrations she would 
have had him dance, a business not at all to his taste. 
Relenting, she was content that he should write some 
elegant verses to be declaimed at the ball. In the dimly 
lit room Descartes gave Christine her lesson. 
is When in Paris he had been gay, debonair, something of 
a dandy. He was ready to take a hand at cards, was 
enchanted by music and poetry, had proved himself a 
dexterous fellow with the foils. None could play the host, 
on occasion, better than he. Later, when he went soldiering, 
his will forced his frail body unmurmuring to bear essential 
hardships. But it was in Amsterdam that he led the life 
best suited to the spirit—a life of tranquillity and peace. 

He was accustomed then to stay in bed often until eleven 
or twelve, finding, notwithstanding, a saying of Pliny— 
mirum est ut animus agitatione motuque corporis excitetur 
—that thought prospers better in repose. And when 
he rose, it was that he might saunter about the quays 
in the sunshine and watch the white-sailed ships entering 
the harbour, or wander through the city amid the 





multitude alone with his thoughts. Then to bed at an 
early hour “to dream of woods and gardens and the 
enchanted palaces of legends.” Perchance he dreamed 
also of his sole romance at Deventer, of his little lovechild, 
Francine, and of Héléne, her mother. 

But, now .. . the gay irony, the zest for life, forsook 
him in this hostile climate, in these unfriendly surroundings. 
He set spurs to his frail body, since there was much for him 
to do. He must needs be nurse as well as tutor, since his 
friend Chanut lay sick. 

He left the Queen’s presence to return to the sick man. 

No sound was heard in the room save Chanut’s stertorous 
breathing. 

Descartes came and sat beside the bed, motionless save 
when the sleeper awoke to demand something of him— 
night in and night out he remained there. Sometimes, 
catching himself nodding, he would get up from his chair 
and pace to and fro with lightest tread. The door of the 
sickroom opened softly. Someone entered to relieve him 
from his duties as nurse so that he might return to his 
duties as the Queen’s philosopher. 

For Christine had made her plans concerning him. He 
was to add lustre to her name. There should be an 
Academy of Science under his direction and beneath her 
patronage. She would have him settle in Sweden, and to 
this end would provide him with those things he least of 
all desired, an estate and a princely revenue. Not for him 
again the tranquil days of refreshment and peace if the 
Queen should have her way, and who was there to gainsay 
it? He, who had so often changed his hermitage to escape 
the importunities of theologians or to shun the curious and 
inquisitive, had set his feet in this web of the Queen’s 
spinning. 

It was at the close of an afternoon conference with 
Christine that the philosopher was taken ill. The young 
Queen, eager, intense, had talked with the animation which 
virility supplies. Descartes, who was weary, listened and 
agreed. 

He dragged himself away from the palace to return to 
his room. The faithful Schluter saw that his cheeks were 
flushed with fever, that he breathed with labour. With 
gentleness, extraordinary in a man, he put his master to 
bed ; the Queen’s physician was sent for, a priest came to 
administer the Viaticum. 

Five days the philosopher remained in fever and delirium. 
In the silent hours of the morning Descartes died. 

There were those who shed tears: Schluter, who loved 
his master, Chanut, who was his friend, and the Queen. 
It was well, indeed, that a queen should weep. 

J. Jonn. 


THE SOLITARY 


ND so I sit and let the hours pass 
Huddled before the page and scarce awake ; 


In this deserted place there is no glass 
To ring with mine, only still nights to slake 
My thirsty craving with their lassitude. 
And in the silence two caged birds are sleeping, 
The fire is out, the hidden spiders creeping 
Into the house along the rotting wood. 
The very long complete decay of this, 
Spreading its tangled cobwebs to the noon! 
A dusty cypress broods, this shanty is 
Only a ravaged husk beneath the moon. 
There is no sound inside, and by the dead 
Embers of hearth my wingless thoughts are still, 
Cradled in ashes; nothing stirs until 
I hear life’s maggot gnawing its last shred. 
Nancy CUNARD. 
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Music 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE 
I HAVE received a letter from a friend, who says 


that he is not convinced by my comparison of 

the chord of C major with the word joy. He 

says, “I should have thought that the letter 
J had, by itself, much less significance than the sound 
we call C; its position in the alphabet is arbitrary, 
while that of a sound in the scale is fixed.” 

Now surely this is not true. The sound we call C, 
so far from having a fixed position, has a purely arbitrary 
position, otherwise the phenomenon of two instruments 
tuned at two different pitches could not occur. There 
is nothing at all absolute about the sound C, except in 
its relation to the other sounds in its scale, and even 
this is not wholly absolute—not in our modern system 
of Equal Temperament. Absolute pitch itself has no 
absolute meaning, but depends on the relative motion 
of the source and the observer (Einstein again!). If 
you stand in a railway station while an express train 
goes whistling by, you will notice that the pitch of the 
note drops just as the engine passes. That is to say, 
the pitch of an engine-whistle appears higher when the 
source of the sound is approaching and lower when the 
source of the sound is receding. This is known as 
Déppler’s Principle; there is no need to go into the 
explanation of it, but it shows that pitch is relative. 


But my friend in his anxiety to champion the 
superiority of music to literature raises another point ; 
he says: “If you strike a note, I at once get some 
satisfaction, not I think from association, but because 
I hear a note: if you say a letter, I get no satisfaction 
unless it happens to symbolise in my mind some object 
or idea.” Now here is an opportunity to clarify our 
ideas. If I say aloud, “J,” it is a sound lam making, but 
not necessarily a musical sound. But J may be said 
by all sorts of voices. ‘“‘ J”’ said by a voice of beautiful 
quality (timbre) might give more satisfaction than C 
struck on a piano—especially the top C on a Chappell 
piano. If said by an ordinary voice, however, C on the 
piano would give more pleasure simply because C is 
a musical note, which means a sound whose vibrations 
are regular, and that regularity (which is called pitch) 
gives more pleasure than an absence of regularity. So 
that letters spoken have timbre, but not pitch; letters 
sung have timbre and pitch—in fact, all the musical 
qualities of a note struck on an instrument, plus a 
number of other qualities, which are not musical at all. 
Now, just as we find musicians abandoning the use of 
words in the desire to purify and get at the essential 
nature of their art, so we get poets objecting to their 
poems being read aloud. Ultimately, we may make 
good use of the combination of words with music in the 
form of song, cantata or opera, or of music with words 
in the form of reading aloud, chanting or drama, but at 
present poets, like musicians, conscious of how super- 
ficial their practice of their art is, are seeking to free it 
from all adventitious aids, since they are really obstruc- 
tions to a clear «esthetic perception. We get painters 
doing exactly the same thing; their bugbear is the 
literary interest, just as the poet’s bugbear is the 
musical interest. Now here we get to the source of 
the illusion that music is an art belonging to an abso- 
lutely different world from that of the other arts. Most 
music is music without the aid of words and without 
the aid of pictures—although Scriabin, a reactionary 
like most professed revolutionaries, attempted to 
introduce colours. 


It therefore appeals to most thinking people—as it 
appealed to Pater and to the writer of the Times 
article—as a purer art than literature. 





Painting, they say, is literary, literature is musical, 


but music is just music. But if we analyse what we 
mean by “ literary ’’ and “ musical,’ we shall discover 
that these two words may be replaced by one word, 
“emotional,” or by the word “ human.” That is to 
say, we feel that the work of art in question is not 
abstract enough, that it has too many emotional 
associations, or that the emotional associations it 
evokes are its chief context. Now this has nothing 
whatever to do with the medium which the artist uses— 
whether vibrations of sound (music), vibrations of light 
(painting), or images of sensation (poetry). The medium 
in itself has no zsthetic value or meaning. To the ape- 
man there were no musical sounds; all was noise. The 
pleasure my friend gets on hearing the note C struck on 
the pianoforte is the intellectual pleasure of distin- 
guishing it from a noise, of recognising the regularity of 
its vibrations. To base a claim for the superiority of 
music over literature upon this is ludicrous. You 
might as well argue that your pleasure on recognising 
** economical ”’ amongst the following crowd of letters— 
xozpenfilob pam od ablob economical yelpoynit— 
proved the immense superiority of literature to music. 
But primitive man’s perception of the difference 
between a musical sound and a noise was esthetic in 
the sense that it was the foundation of all future musical 
perception. We see how difficult it is to assign an 
exact meaning to any word! At what point in the 
development of the human mind does the word 
** esthetic ’’ become necessary ? It arises when intel- 
lectual perception has become so highly developed that 
it takes on a new character. But there is no definite 
line of demarcation to be drawn; innumerable intel- 
lectual perceptions shade into and colour your esthetic. 
The most abstract art is full of emotional echoes. They 
are the load and the inheritance of past perceptions. 
Any living musician, given half a Mozart melody, can 
finish it—not from a particular memory of that air, 
but from the general musical memory of the human 
race. I have made up thousands of variations on 
themes by Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms in my bath 
and in railway carriages. But, although they have 
often been as good as variations by the composers 
themselves, they have absolutely no value because they 
are mere race-memory. They have no esthetic signi- 
ficance ; they can only stir emotions in the memory. I 
have discovered that this is what I have meant when I 
have criticised music adversely as _ being too 
“emotional.” What it amounts to is that such music 
is not original enough. When music, poetry or painting 
has real esthetic significance, we cannot recognise the 
emotion it awakes in us because that emotion is new, it is 
something we have not experienced before. 


The great mass of literature, music and painting 
produced annually has no esthetic value at all. That 
is to say, it has no value. Here I am dealing in absolutes 
for the sake of effect. In practice, this annual pro- 
duction is perhaps of varying value, for even the finest 
work has echoes. There is nothing absolutely new, yet 
the difference between the most original art and the 
average “artistic” production is so great that to 
pronounce them absolutely different is, for the average 
person, less misleading than to say merely that they 
differ. 


I hope I have now knocked the bottom out of this 
extraordinary materialistic fallacy that sound vibra- 
tions possess a peculiar esthetic value which makes 
music a greater art than literature. I would, finally, 
ask my friend if he has ever heard of diatonic music. 
If not, let me tell him that this extraordinary art of 
his, so abstract, so pure, is choked with emotional 
associations, so choked that you can talk of diatonic 
music as you can talk of Georgian poetry. Both are 
about as abstract as a church wedding. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“y ILIAN (Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 6s.) is a slight, 
extremely lively, extremely prosaic, admirably 
written, adroitly told story; it will count in 

Arnold Bennett’s work, though it is long short of being a 

great novel.” Thus I should have answered, had some- 

one come into the room as I finished reading it and asked 
me what I thought. With a companion passionately 
preoccupied with human nature I could have sat late dis- 
cussing Lilian. Candour is one of Mr. Bennett’s greatest 
literary assets; a level head is another; together they 
almost deodorise the vulgarity always present in some 
degree when he describes people, as he does in this book, 

“having a good time.” Slight as Lilian is, some of the 

scenes in it attain a remarkable pitch of actuality, and 

passages in it penetrate deep into human nature. For 
example: the last confrontation of Lilian herself and 

Isabel Grig; Lilian’s encounter with Lord Mackworth 

at the Casino, and the manner in which it modified for 

a while her feeling for her elderly lover; the scene between 

Lilian and the dancing courtesan; Gertude’s transfer of her 

loyalty intact from her late employer, Isabel, to Lilian at 


the end of the book. 
ok * * 


All these minor characters, Isabel, Mackworth, the 
dancer, Gertrude, are touched in with a few unerring, 
decisive strokes. They make a few gestures; they speak 
a few words ; occasionally Lilian herself (the only character 
whose impressions and thoughts are given us) adds a 
mental comment, or her lover, Felix Grig, in conversation 
with her, another. This is enough, they live; their 
reactions to Lilian, hers to them, are absolutely convincing. 
This would imply that she herself is well drawn. She is 
well drawn, and so is her quiet, experienced, middle-aged 
lover; but both are unremarkable people. They are an 
amiable, prosy couple who behave considerately and 
tenderly to each other, whose union, at first irregular, 
was soon regularised, and ended almost immediately in 
his death. Finding she was going to have a baby, he 
rose too soon after a mild attack of pneumonia, married her 
at the Cannes (or wherever it was they were staying) 
mairie, had a relapse and died quickly. He left her his 
comfortable private income, his nice London house, his 
typing office, in which she had been herself a typist. He 
had talked to her honestly about herself, himself and 
human nature. Their relation had been lust without 
intensity, plus affection without romance. A few weeks’ 
experience of life under the protective guidance of his 
autumnal passion had changed her from a pretty, helpless, 
penniless girl into a self-confident, well-to-do, attractive 
widow, expert in the practical-pleasure calculus of life, 
bearing within her a child by a man she intensely admired 
and regretted. 


* a * 


> 


Are these then “the wages” of sin? Are the fruits 
of seduction, after all, beneficent ? I do not think Mr. 
Bennett intends to raise such sweeping questions, and cer- 
tainly not that the reader should base his answer on the 
story of one particular and fortunate case. If he was 
interested at all in “the moral” which might be drawn 
from his book, it would be only to this extent : that Lilian’s 
story shows, at any rate, that forbidden fruit may be some- 
times far from deadly. What makes the book interesting 
is the honesty of the narration, the peculiar complacency 
with which a relation between a man and a woman, com- 
moner by the way in wedlock than out of it, is presented 
without iridescent edges to it, and the masterly vividness 
and amusing variety of the scenes which pass rapidly 
before us. 






I have a feeling, now and then, while reading Mr. Bennett, 
that he does not want to blow the gaff ; as if he had made up 
his mind that it was silly to be disillusioned about monetary 
success and “ good times,”’ there being so little else—perhaps 
ten to one—dishonest. This would explain why he usually 
chooses a pair of eyes to see them through, which the reader 
can believe easily beglamoured ; the eyes of some enter- 
prising young business-man or woman suddenly lifted out 
of financial embarrassment. My quarrel with him is that 
he does not let us see round that view of things. 

* * * 


Mr. Bennett’s favourite theme for some time past has 
been success—success expressed in terms of becoming well 
off or very rich. It was a favourite theme with Balzac, 
too, whose outlook on life was also “ materialistic.” Balzac, 
however, dealt as much in failure as success. The good 
usually failed, the base succeeded in his books. Mr. Bennett’s 
characters are all amiable, and always go up and up and up. 
It is time he gave us, for a change, at least, a César Birotteau. 
He has ceased to be a realist except in details; the world 
of his characters has become a Tom Tiddler’s ground, where 
they fill their pockets. In fact, he has been writing for 
years past a series of very matter-of-fact fairy stories. 
No one in his books has ever had to pay, whether in a 
physical or spiritual sense, for success. Lilian in this book 
pays in no currency that Mr. Bennett regards as valuable, 
and she gains—well, everything that Mr. Bennett conceives 
as making life worth living. The mediocrity of this con- 
ception, if you do not read his stories just as fairy stories, 
is depressing. 

* * * 

Perhaps the majority of human beings at all times and 
in all places have lived, either consciously or unconsciously, 
either defiantly or dishonestly, by the scale of values he 
applies to life. Horace, Voltaire, Lucretius, Montaigne, 
Anatole France, William Morris, Maupassant—to mention 
names of very different writers—are all materialists. In 
each case the tincture of temperament makes their work 
different. To say a writer is a materialist does not even 
tell us whether his work is tragic or comic, whether it makes 
us conscious of the beauty of life or its dreariness, its exciting 
variety or its monotony. We must, therefore, qualify : 
Mr. Bennett’s materialism is unesthetic, untragic and 
middle-aged. 

* * * 

He is a thorough artist as a craftsman, and in none of 
his books is it more obvious than in this one where a story 
made to his hand is treated with masterly skill; but his re- 
sponse to life is singularly uncoloured by esthetic emotions. 
Their place is taken by gusto for prestige values. He 
often reminds me of a lesser novelist, Mr. Mallock. Mr. 
Mallock is excited by objects which carry with them the 
prestige of ancient lineage; Mr. Bennett by the prestige 
of wealth. What a large, staid Georgian house, with a 
ruined family chapel, is to Mr. Mallock, the Ritz is 
to Mr. Bennett—a joy for ever. What would happen 
if Mr. Bennett ceased to think it a crowning moment 
in existence to drive a twenty-foot motor up to a hotel, 
where the air can only be breathed at the cost of a shilling 
a minute, and order a dinner of which every course is out 
of season? There is always some satire in his picture of 
plutocratic privileges, but satire is lost in sympathy. Would 
not the romance of the Five Towns suffer, too, if the candle 
for which the game was played was not brightly lit? Or, 
rather, would not that romance become once more tragic 
in quality, as it was in The Old Wives’ Tale? While reading 
the scenes in Lilian which are laid on the Riviera, I could 
not help feeling that a little jog to Mr. Bennett’s com- 
placent attitude, a little disillusionment with the worth- 
while-ness of that side of life, and he would see life with the 
eyes of Maupassant. The story ends on a note which 
suggests a continuation. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MARK TWAIN 


The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By VAN Wyck Brooks, Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 


It is the tragedy of all artists that they have to earn their 
bread and butter, and it is a good thing if they do not forget 
that this need at least they share with the rest of mankind. How- 
ever separate and superior an artist may be, he cannot escape 
hunger and thirst, and the extent to which he realises imagi- 
natively his kinship therein to his fellows may not unfairly be 
taken as the measure of an artist’s value. In his brilliant 
analysis of the causes which made Mark Twain miss supreme 
self-expression and the best service he might have given to 
mankind, Mr. Brooks occasionally forgets that much which he 
laments or denounces is not peculiar to Mark Twain or to the 
fact that he was born in the United States, but is common to 
human nature. With that reservation, The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain may be heartily praised as one of the most careful and 
subtle studies of an artist which have been produced in our time. 
In delineation of character and in the discernment of the effect 
of others and of environment on character Mr. Brooks’ essay 
is as remarkable a piece of work as was Mr. Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria. 

His contention is a simple one. Mr. Brooks argues that 
Mark Twain was a man of extreme sensitiveness, a natural 
opponent of big business, industrialism and social conventions, 
a great satirist, a man who had it in him to be the equal of the 
great prophetic satirists, men such as Rabelais or Dickens. 
In his early youth his mother, during his manhood his wife and 
Howells and other friends, in his old age the weakness which 
his acquiescence had encouraged in him, prevented him from 
ever fulfilling his natural vocation. Mark Twain suffered from a 
continued suppression. At times he broke free—gloriously in 
Huckleberry Finn and Captain Stormfeld ; bitterly in The Man 
that Corrupted Hadleyburgh; but never as effectively as he 
might have done had he rebelled earlier against the influence 
which curbed and checked him, refused to sacrifice his sense 
of artistic truth to the loyalties of home and convention. Now 
there may be a few people, acquainted with a good deal of 
Mark Twain’s history, but insufficiently acquainted with the 
facts of his life, his letters and a few private writings, who are 
unaware that there was any struggle in his life. Mr. Brooks’ 
essay can hardly leave them unconvinced. He quotes, with a 
remorseless pertinacity, from Mark Twain’s letters, from those 
odd, semi-philosophical writings of his old age, enough material 
to prove that here was a man whose spiritual self was profoundly 
and always unsatisfied; a man who felt that he had done 
himself an outrage,and in violent repulsion and regret outrages 
and abuses the standard and the ideal he failed to reach. Mr. 
Brooks is not the first to make this comment on Mark Twain’s 
extraordinary career; other critics have noticed the vehement 
duality of his nature, and have explained it in a not dissimilar 
way. What makes Mr. Brooks’ essay so valuable is the wealth 
of the material he gives us, and his very great familiarity—a 
familiarity no non-American could have—with the world in 
which Mark Twain lived. Mr. Brooks gives a vivid analysis 
of the pioneer life, which Mark Twain shared, hated, praised 
and never forgot : 

Free as that society was, nevertheless, scarcely any normal 
instinct could have been expressed or satisfied in it. The pioneers 
were not primitive men, they were civilised men, often of gentle 
birth and education, men for whom civilisation had implied many 
restraints, of course, but innumerable avenues also of social and 
personal expression and activity to which their natures were 
accustomed. There were so few women among them, for 
instance, that their sexual lives were either starved or debased ; 
and children were as rare as the “ Luck” of Roaring Camp, a 
story that shows how hysterical, in consequence of these and similar 
conditions, the mining population was. Those who were accus- 
tomed to the exercise of complex tastes and preferences found 
themselves obliged to conform to a single monotonous routine. 
° The situation of the pioneers was an impossible one, but 
victims as they were of their own thirst for gold, they could not 
withdraw from it ; and their masculine pride prevented them even 
from openly complaining or criticising it. In this respect ‘ 
their position was precisely parallel to that of soldiers in the 
trenches; they were always on the verge of laughter, which 
philosophers generally agree in calling a relief from restraint. 


It would be fair to object to the last sentence that the pioneers’ 
position, though akin, is not “ precisely parallel” to that of 
soldiers. Although ultimately what keeps an army in the 
field is a moral effort, a pride if you wish, based on a hope— 
it is also true that, if an individual soldier wishes to withdraw, 
he can only do so at the cost of his life. 


This is not the case 





with a gold-miner. He may forfeit his friends’ respect, his 
beloved’s affection, his own pride even—but an artist is con- 
tinually called upon to sacrifice these. Why was it that Mark 
Twain, though he often cursed his choice, always elected to 
go with the mob, to satisfy public opinion, to forsake, as Mr. 
Brooks puts it, his vocation as the great American satirist, and 
become the funny man of big business bosses ? 

The answer is twofold. First, it is that he had to live—and 
even then in America there was a quite undue importance 
attached to wealth. It was the Gilded Age. As a pilot on the 
Mississippi, Mark Twain earned 250 dollars a month. He was 
happy then, for his artistic genius had an outlet which only 
those ignorant both of esthetics and of pilotry would call non- 
artistic. The Civil War came, and Mark learned he was no 
soldier ; learned that he did not even possess the intelligent 
patience to know on which side his feelings really were. After 
the war came pioneering and authorship. To be an author at 
all was odd. To be anything but a facetious author, a comic 
journalist, was unthinkable. You earned more that way: 
and you did not forfeit the proud position of being a good fellow 
—‘ everybody’s neighbour.” There was no part in Mark 
Twain’s life, so far as we know, when it even seemed to him 
possible to choose a poorly-paid job in preference to a well- 
paid one, because the former would give him more scope and 
leave him with more respect. Secondly, his worship of business 
success got a tremendous ally when Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
fell in love with Olivia Langdon. I think Mr. Brooks is a little 
hard on Mrs. Clemens, and a little unimaginative in his harsh 
emphasis on only one side of her marriage. He is inclined to 
blame her, when he should blame Mark Twain. What should 
we think of a Robert Browning who agreed with Mr. Barrett’s 
treatment of his daughter, who would insist to Elizabeth 
that she owed allegiance and obedience to Papa, refuse to 
consider a clandestine marriage, and who, perhaps, after some 
lengthy probation, had gone to live in Mr. Barrett’s house as 
Mr. Barrett’s son-in-law ? That is virtually what Mark Twain 
did. He was that most embarrassing of all human phenomena, 
a genius whose doubt of himself was not immediately dissipated 
by the ignorant criticism of outsiders. Many men of genius, 
perhaps the greatest, have moments of great despair about their 
talent; but I doubt if there is another instance on record of a 
man of Mark Twain’s size allowing himself to be dragooned and 
scolded and counselled by inferior people. It was not Livvy’s 
fault. It was his. He ought to have imposed his standards 
on her and her father. He ought to have kicked her unspeak- 
able brother who, after introducing Mark to the family, was so 
mortified at the prospect of his sister’s marriage to a genius that 
he left for a voyage round the world in order to avoid the wedding. 
But Mark Twain had in him a fatal weakness—perhaps due, 
as Mr. Brooks thinks, to his mother’s influence, but perhaps 
inherited from her character. Old Mrs. Clemens, we are told, 
if she ever “‘ had to drown kittens, warmed the water first.” 
Mark Twain always warmed the water first; and too often, 
while he was warming the water, the kittens escaped, and he 
had his trouble for nothing. He could not bear hurting people’s 
feelings. He would yield anything to those he loved; and in 
so yielding he gradually made himself incapable of producing 
the gifts to which love has a right, of which alone love is worthy. 
Livvy had a right to be educated by her husband ; but instead 
of getting any education, instead of learning the truth, she was 
indulged and obeyed by a man who might have shown her the 
beauty of freedom and truth. The ordeal of Mark Twain was 
the tragedy of Olivia Clemens. 

What, then, remains? There are passages in Mr. Brooks’ 
essay where I feel that he, too, is a New Englander, that he is a 
little too persistently and industriously serious. For instance, 
he makes great play with Mark Twain’s expressed contempt for 
art, his extreme ignorance and extreme positiveness about art— 
arguing that this, too, is evidence of his suppressed wishes. There 
is something in it ; but he stresses it too much. It is a common 
desire of some artists to be mistaken for something other than 
they are—Congreve had it, so had Scott, so had Byron and 
possibly Shakespeare. Again, after showing, and very con- 
clusively, that Mark Twain suppressed a very great capacity 
for satire in order to become a funny man, Mr. Brooks sometimes 
misses the fun. There is one glaring instance of this. He is 
urging that Mark Twain esteemed inventors, mechanicians, 
almost any competent human being above poets, and he writes : 

On the occasion of Walt Whitman’s seventieth birthday, Mark 

Twain expressed, in a way, his opinion of such people. He 

congratulated the poet for having lived in an age that had wit- 

nessed, among other benefactions, ‘‘ the amazing, infinitely varied 
and innumerable products of coal-tar’’; he neglected to con- 
gratulate the age for having produced Walt Whitman. 
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No doubt Mark Twain chuckled as he wrote that sentence, 
chuckled at the thought of the sober men whose legs he was 
gently pulling; he would have chuckled still more had he 
dreamt he was pulling the leg of a twentieth-century critic. 
This over-seriousness in Mr. Brooks makes him depreciate the 
extraordinary quality of Mark Twain’s fun. Possibly an English- 
man cannot feel so strongly as Mr. Brooks does about the effects 
of that fun on the American public. Mr. Brooks insists that 
Mark Twain’s cheap gibes at Old Masters, grand opera (though 
here it is curious to note how nearly he agrees with that very 
different genius Tolstoy), and European culture generally, 
confirmed the average American in his contempt and ignorance. 
I think he exaggerates the effect of Mark Twain’s humour ; 
and over here no one was ever inclined to do more than lament 
that a man of such power should also have such limitations. 
There are other limitations which are more serious. I can 
hardly now forgive his horrible treatment, based, it is true, on 
ignorance, of the story of Abelard; and nothing ever hurt 
English opinion of Mark Twain in particular, and of American 
culture generally. more than the cruel hypocrisy shown to Maxim 
Gorky, a visitor pleading for the downtrodden, who was insulted 
in the house of his hosts. That Mark Twain should have con- 
nived at, and defended, that insolence is proof enough of Mr. 
Brooks’ thesis—that he had been false to his own greatness. 
It is for us now to remember how great a man, how superb an 
artist he was, even though we feel he never accomplished his 
utmost. It is a mistake only to dwell on the tragic side of his 
suppressions. In his best books—in the Mississippi epic, in 
Huckleberry Finn, in half-a-dozen incomparable sketches and 
stories, in many pages of his travel-books, in Pudd’nhead Wilson 
and Captain Stormfeld, he did express himself; and he did it 
in a form which ensures that the best of Mark Twain will always 
be available to and intelligible by the ordinary man, who may 
thus get hints of truth and beauty which he would never get 
from greater men, who were true to themselves. After all, 
it is only other artists, or authors or students who read Erasmus, 
or Lucian—or even Rabelais and Voltaire; it is difficult to 
think that there will ever be a time when ordinary folk will 
not gladly read Mark Twain, and in reading him neglect or 
even be oblivious of these lesser and baser elements which 
Mr. Brooks has so successfully explained. R. Exiis RoBerts. 


TWO NOVELS 


The Judge. By Resecca West. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Secret Drama. By Isanex Beaumonr. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

For some weeks The Judge has been unprocurable, but a new 
issue is now on the market. Its success has been due to the 
sustained emotional energy which runs through the book, the 
vividness with which the scenes appeal to the eye, and to the 
acuteness and precision with which many emotional moments 
are defined ; not, I think, to the story itself, or the way the 
author has handled it. Miss Rebecca West shows herself to be 
as a novelist—it will be a surprise, perhaps, to many readers of 
her criticisms—an unbridled romantic. In order to observe, one 
must think. It is quite unnecessary to inform readers of this 
column that The Judge is full of acute observations, conveyed in 
arresting, amusing and often beautiful metaphors. Indeed, this 
turn for striking metaphor is one of her principal literary gifts. 
But this power of metaphor, of pointed comment and description, 
is not supported in her case by a strong sense of reality. We do 
not feel, in reading The Judge, that what happens next is inevit- 
able. On the contrary, we are often compelled most unwillingly, 
by the vividness alone with which each event is described as it 
occurs, into yielding assent, if we assent at all. It is impossible 
to do this, for instance, in the case of the suicide and murder at 
the end of the book. The motive of the mother’s suicide is to 
remove herself from her beloved son’s life, in order that her 
presence may no longer breed hatred between him and _ his 
half-brother, whom she loathes, yet hates herself for loathing. 
The latter was the son of a forced marriage and the former a 
**love child” ; and the suggestion of the motto of the story, 
‘** Every Mother is a judge who sentences her children for the 
sins of the Father,” is that such aversion (though the miserable 
Roger is presented as a sickening creature in himself) is always 
the result of loveless mating. But mothers do not, fortunately, 
always hate the children they have born to men they hate ; 
neither, unfortunately, do they always love those whose fathers 
they have loved. It must be admitted that the conditions 
under which Roger was begotten were particularly loathsome. 
But had not Roger had himself many of the slimy and ignoble 
traits of his father, the squire’s butler, while Richard, who in 





temperament resembled herself, possessed the splendid physique 
of the young squire, it is doubtful if Marion’s feelings towards 
them would have presented such a sharp, disastrous contrast. 
Miss Rebecca West’s romanticism is shown in the importance 
which is given to the embrace of lovers. That moment is repre- 
sented as, in truth, the burning core of the universe. All the 
characters in the book are judged by their attitude towards it. 
The manner in which people react to it is important in estimating 
their characters, though it is far from being the only test of 
virtue or ignobility in human beings ; but we feel, as we read, 
that all the people, even if they only walk across the pages—the 
suffragist speakers, the Scotch solicitors, the country people— 
are presented favourably or unfavourably, accordingly as the 
author divines in them a sound or morbid, beautiful or base, 
conception of the mating of man and woman. 

The story falls into two halves. In the first half the principal 
figures are Richard, the dark, romantic lover, and Ellen Melville, 
the Edinburgh girl, whose instincts are sound and whose fresh, 
alert intelligence is admirably presented. Over the second, 
Marion, Richard’s enigmatic mother, predominates, and the 
love between Richard and Ellen, which in the first part seemed 
to the reader to have reached passionate completeness, is over- 
shadowed, or rather undercut, by his far profounder devotion 
to his mother. Marion is drawn with great force. She is a 
woman who cannot forget the ignominy and brutalities which 
were heaped upon her when she brought Richard into the world. 
We live in Marion’s past. This continual harking back to scenes 
which have happened before the story began is in the second part 
necessary. In the first part it is an artistic mistake, for it clogs 
the progress of the story, and the very vividness of these memory- 
vignettes rising in the mind of Richard or Ellen destroys the 
intensity of our interest in what is actually happening. Far too 
large a proportion of the events recounted in this packed book 
have already happened. This vignette method is a favourite one 
with novelists at the present time. It affords chances for 
lyricism, opportunities for poetic phrases ; it enables the novelists 
to shunt the pedestrian business of story-telling, but it is dan- 
gerous, for it appears to relieve them from the necessity of creating 
that immediate faith in the reader that something is actually 
happening before his.eyes, which is nevertheless the backbone 
of the art of fiction. It is far easier to be a sort of prose poet, 
or a commentator on human nature, than a novelist. Hereisa 
book which exhibits in a high degree literary power and much 
penetration ; but the author’s method resembles too much the 
flight of a dragon-fly, pointing for a quivering instant first in 
front of the past, then of the present and then back again. 

The Secret Drama is a peculiar book, and it is well named. 
The author has put a drop of clear ordinary water under 
the microscope, and shown it to be a swarming confusion 
of fierce, grotesque animalcule. The story was awarded 
Melrose’s £250 prize, and so far as anyone who has not read the 
competing manuscripts can judge, it was a sound award, doing 
the more credit to the publisher-adjudicator, since The Secret 
Drama is not the kind of novel likely to be popular, though it 
is an interesting one. There are seven characters involved in 
the story: an elderly, sweet-natured, kindly mother (Mrs. 
Jesson); her up-to-date pretentious, egotistic daughter, a 
passive, sensible girl, the flower of a simpler tradition; a colour- 
less, decent, attractive young man; a middle-aged ‘“* rotter,” 
and two other women, both, in different degrees, pathological 
cases, one of whom is a heart-starved spinster, employed as 
lady help by Mrs. Jesson, the other an old friend of Mrs. 
Jesson’s, suffering from suspicion mania (Miss Hammond), 
whose gratitude to her protector and benefactor is profound 
and pathetic. The crux of the drama lies in the prompt transfer 
of the young man’s affections from the rowdy, “ modern” 
Marie who, without justification, felt very sure of him, to the 
modest, honest, sensitive Dido Baird: Marie, out of pique, 
accepts “ the rotter.” The elements of the story are therefore 
very simple, and a game of tennis, tea in the garden, a country 
walk or so, suffice to bring them to a climax. So much for the 
surface; “‘the secret drama” which takes place inside the 
heads and hearts of the actors is, however, not tame. 

Through a skilful arrangement of emotion-magnifying mirrors, 
so to speak, we become aware of the secret drama ; the mother’s 
distress magnifies Marie’s disappointment (Mrs. Jesson knows 
too well the faults of her beloved, blatant Marie, and, were she 
not her daughter, she would prefer her gentle Dido), and this 
maternal distress is re-magnified again in the crazy brain of the 
devoted Miss Hammond. Obscurely, with insane intensity, Miss 
Hammond’s muddled old mind grasps that Dido has somehow 
been the cause of her protectress’s agony, and the woe which has 
fallen on the whole house. She feebly attempts one night to poison 
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A series of authoritative articles on Real 
Wages, the Standard of Life and Unem- 
ployment throughout Europe. In particular 
the Real Wages of the chief countries 
to-day are compared with each other and 
with those current in 1914. 


Hil. Oil. 


(Continued from Number IV.) 
The British Oil Industry. 


SIR CHAS. GREENWAY 
(Chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co.). 


America’s Viewpoint on the World Oil 


Situation. A. C. BEDFORD 
(President of Standard Oil). 


Articles on Oil Refining in England, 
Motor-fuel Supplies, etc. 


ONE SHILLING. 


Post free from Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 
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Dido. The unfortunate lady-help also has been misled by “ the 
rotter’s ” jocular ironic gallantry into supposing that she is the 
object of his affections, and after a night of sobbing, during which 
Dido tries to comfort her, she leaves, her timidly reviving self- 
confidence having received a cruel cut. The “don’t care” 
swagger of Marie, her exasperated, harsh rejection of her 
mother’s sympathy, which naturally rasps her vanity (the 
only sensitive spot in her), are admirably suggested. 
Where Miss Isabel Beaumont excels is in representing the 
subtlety of quite ordinary people’s perceptions when their 
passions sharpen them. These people are not clever, yet they 
vibrate to the slightest gesture, the most off-hand word, when 
a cherished desire is at stake. This is true to life; fiction 
can hardly exaggerate the occasional penetration of people 
no one would dream of calling clever. In some directions, 
and at some moments, we are all much more acute than we ever 
let on to be; when, at least, as in the case of the unfortunate 
lady-help, the violent wish that something may be true does 
not actually blind us to the slenderness of the evidence for it. 
Miss Beaumont deserved her prize, because she was careful 
to present these people as ordinary, while showing the delicacy 
of the wireless attachments which they carry. Long before 
Dido guesses that the amiable youth, whom Marie has paraded 
as her own property, is drawn to herself, she feels a subtle 
disquieting change in the attitude of the others towards her. 
The sufferings of the mother on behalf of her daughter, whose 
one aim is to hide her mortification, are drawn with clear- 
sighted sympathy. Miss Beaumont’s next novel (‘Smokeless 
Burning”) is announced, and those who have read this one look 
forward to it. D. M. 


SHEPHERDS—GENTLE AND OTHER- 
WISE 


Krindlesyke. By Witrrep Gipson. Macmillan. 6s. 
The Hourof Magic. By W.H. Davies. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Krindlesyke is a dramatic epic in two Books—its scene a 
shepherd’s cottage lost in the Northumbrian fells, its theme the 
clash of three generations through a period of twenty-one years, 
It is certainly no Wordsworthian pastoral; the writer finds 
more hate than love, and more iron hardness than either, “ in 
huts where poor men lie.”” In Book I., Jim, the last son (the 
other five had fled from such a home) of blind old Ezra and his 
wife Eliza, brings home his bride, only to find a beggar by the 
hearth—his cast-off mistress Judith with her baby daughter. 
The bride guesses all and turns resolutely back to her own home, 
taking her homeless rival with her. Three months pass, and 
at the opening of Book II. Jim, become the butt of the country- 
side, is found to have forced his father’s strongbox and taken 
the road ; under the shock, in the summer heat, his old mother 
dies; and hereupon reappears from nowhere the vagrant 
Peter, the eldest son, accompanied by the tinker-woman Bell 
Haggard and their boy Michael, and bent on refilling his pockets 
from the same strongbox. But the masterful Bell, finding the 
dead woman, suddenly resolves for her son’s sake, and against 
her own vagabond instinct, to step into Eliza’s shoes and leave 
the roadside for the hearth. Fifteen years pass; Peter has 
disappeared ; and when Michael in his turn brings home a bride 
—Judith’s daughter—with a sigh of relief the tinker-wife goes 
back to the road. 

Being buried with the Barrasfords is a chance 

I’ve little mind to risk a second time. 

I’m too much of a Haggard to want to rise, 

At the last trump, among a flock of bleaters. 

If I’ve my way, there’ll be stampeding hoofs 

About me, startled at the crack of doom. 
Six years more pass ; Jim reappears, with justice at his hecls, 
but he is dogged by the infallible Bell, who succeeds in frightening 
him away from the home he would ruin, but is herself fatally 
hurt by him and dies. 

As it will be seen, Mr. Gibson is not afraid to grasp the nettle 
of coincidence ; and the melodrama of the close is painful in 
quite the wrong way. Still, the plot serves its main end of giving 
adequate room for the eternal, twofold conflict—of age against 
youth, roadside against fireside—which is the keynote of the 
whole. The real weakness lies in the extravagant verbosity 
in which the action is smothered. Book I., a revision of an 
earlier version of 1910, suffers much less from this “ gillaber 
and gilravishing,”’ as they call it, than Book II., which is new ; 
it is really actable, though not meant for the stage (there are 
splendid moments in the recognition scene), whereas Book II. 
will never do, until Mr. Gibson beats his pen into a pruning- 





hook. The worst rattle of all is Bell Haggard, who fills, for 
instance, ten consecutive pages with variations on the theme, 

I'd rather be a lean pig running free 

Than the fattest flitch of bacon on the rafters. 
A few ideas naturally go a long way, when each is expressed in 
fifteen different metaphors. The pig-sentiment, for example, 
is restated in terms of peatfires, lurcher-dogs, mixed pickles, 
the man-in-the-moon, pepper, devilled collops, tea laced with 
rum, circuses, pipeclayed hearthstones, ditch-jumping, and 
backing dark horses. As this sibyl gaily observes : 

A slick tongue spares 

The owner the fag of thinking ; it’s the listeners 

That get the headache. . . . 

What are hats for, if not for talking through ? 


Are they thus loquacious in Northumbria? Even if so, to go 
to such lengths in faithful reproduction is too like blacking 
Othello all over. As for the persiflage and repartee, 
You cadger-quean, 
You’ve set them on. I'll crack you over the cruntle, 
You rummel-dusty . . . you muckhut . . . you windyhash, 


is much in the manner of the professor who silenced the fishwife 
by calling her “an isosceles triangle ”’—-or of parodies of Mr. 
Masefield. No doubt the noble art of flyting has a pedigrec 
going back on one side to Homer and to Beowulf on the other ; 
but the modern reader does not savour it in extenso, nor does 
he want it in blank verse. How much better the swift, sharp 
prose of the Icelandic saga would have suited bleak Krindlesyke, 
voleano in a desert! It is not that passages of fine verse are 
lacking : but the characters feel as uneasy in it as in their Sunday 
clothes, and now and then you can see them thinking, as an earlier 
character of Mr. Gibson’s somewhere says, “ Jerusalem, I’m 
talking like a book”! Imagine The Playboy of the Western 
World in blank verse; which is not to say that Krindlesyke 
should have been written in prose like Synge’s, but in prose 
based like Synge’s on an existing vernacular. Mr. Gibson might 
do great things that way ; for he can create an atmosphere like 
a north-east wind, and his characters grimly persist in living, 
despite all that drags them down—like old Ezra: 
And he, so wried and geyzened, 
The undertakers couldn’t strake him rightly. 
Even when they'd nailed him down, and we were watching 
By candlelight, the night before the funeral, 
Nid-nodding, Michael and I, just as the clock 
Struck twelve, there was a crack that brought us to, 
Bolt-upright, as the coffin-lid flew off ; 
And old granddaddy sat up in his shroud .. . 
Ay, we see life at Krindlesyke—God help us ! 
Very different is the climate of Mr. Davies—the sun and 
laughter of the South Country. One wonders indeed a little if 
his very unpretentiousness is not ever so slightly a pretence. 
Still, his little butterfly pieces are hard to pin down—not for 
them a glass-case immortality. They need no heavy handling, 
only 
The touch of love 
As soft as velvet, that could stroke the wing 
Of a butterfly and take no powder off. 
Charming, too, his swallow in The Portrait, 
She sends her portrait, as a swallow, 
To show that her sweet spring will follow. 
Less pleasant, however, his flies, a blot on that poem— 
This kiss, that would in fierce delight 
Burn on her soft, white flesh and bite 
Like a black fly when, stiff and old, 
He’s blind and dying of the cold 
which might well claim to be the worst simile ever written, 
pending the appearance of some gallant who shall liken his 
mistress to a flypaper. On the whole, Mr. Davies gives the 
impression that he is becoming too facile and serene, too settled 
down in happy marriage with his Muse; he might do worse 


than sojourn a little in the atmosphere of Krindlesyke. 
F. L. L. 


INSIGHT 


Futility. By Wi11am Geruarpi. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


This is a picture of Russian life just before the curtain fell, 
and it gives the impression of a more than photographic truth 
because it communicates the very spirit of that queer fluidity 
which, thanks to the great Russian novelists, we seem to know 
so intimately. Elsewhere the family is still a solid core im 
the social organism, but here the family itself is semi-liquid. 
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LIVERPCOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - -  £10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - ~ - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ere ASSURANCES AT 
OPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool! Victoria pm: Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI. Secretary. 








| PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C | 














(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
WANTED, for a Dublin Laboratory, an Assistant Chemist with 
experience of general analytical work.—State age, qualifications, experience 
Dest and salary expected, Box F998, Kennys, Irish Advertising Headquarters, 
ublin. 





RHEUMATISM 
SCIATICA and 
NEURITIS 


This is an appeal to people suffering from these 

and kindred ailments to get proper treatment—to 

save their money and health by avoiding useless 

and dangerous “ remedies.” 
A copy of The Stanboroughs prospectus entails no 
obligation. We would like to send one to show you 
where lasting cures are naturally effected under 
proper medical supervision. 


The Stanboroughs is equipped with every modern 
facility that medical science can devise, and 
combines with it good nursing, home comforts, 
and cheerful environment. Resident physician, 
male and female nurses. 

If you are subject to Rheumatism, Sciatica, or 
Neuritis, 


remember that proper treat- 
ment only will get you weil 
and save your money. Act 
now before Winter intensifies 
the trouble. 

Whatever your ailments, write 


or ‘phone Watford 552, The 
Stanboroughs, Watford, Herts. 








ISS EDITH NIGHTINGALE, L.R.A.M., desires engagements as 

Pianist in Chamber Music or as Accompanist to Vocalists or Instrumental. 

ists for concerts or for practising. Excellent testimonials.—Write 38 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIV. {TE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Estp. 1900. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
Nov. 7. ALGERIA-TUNISIA 
Dec. 14. EGYPT, PALESTINE, DAMASCUS 
Dec. 20. SICILY and MAGNA GRECIA o days : 89 gns. 
Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland “Road, ninten SE. 19. 











First CLAss. 
30 days oe 98 gns. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Clifi. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
rooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. Eis. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—W inchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 


Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 











RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABL AISHMEN ‘T. <All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous dict.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





Tig why at nageaie gar pomny Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. RcGrRs 
(Cookery diploma). 





OTEL PENSION, Belmont, Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 73. 6d. ; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158. ; Steve Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vois., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 10s. ; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 tos.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 10s. (cost (16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vois., 
353. ab. £ 3 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 és. ; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 
Rodriguez, 3 ea ist edition, 638.; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., £9 ; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., ey (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 38. ; Cornhill 
e, 42 —" hf. » £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; Beardsley’s 
Early and Later Ww ork, 2 ry J 508.; rare books supplied; state wants ; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3.000). List free. iiuonsios. purchased. —HOoLianp Rros,, 
Book Merchants, 21: Joan Bright Street Birmingham. 


Nervous complaints successfully treated 


; THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy | 
, 








\ By PROF. HARLEY PARKER 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,”’ “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,’’etc. 

™ pouytaty should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation."”—The Guardian. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from i 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk SS), ( 
f 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W. 1. ’ 


LEO EO TGE . 








LEI 








OOKS.—William Watson’s Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 12s. 6d. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, £7 73.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 
Poet, and Professor of the Breakfast Table, 1884, 3 Vols., tos. 6d.; Georgiar 
Poetry, 4 Vols., 18s. 6d.; Bradley's In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
218. ; Freemasonry Ars’ Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 [25., 1902-1915; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke's Limehouse Nights, 78 64. ; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen-Nineties, rst Edition, 1913, 
£3 38.; Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, rst Edition, {3 tos.; Fifty-one Tales, 
Ist Edition, 25s.; Hume's Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin 
Brown, Stoics and Saints, 1893, 28. 9d. ; Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s. ; Gribble’s 
Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 73. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, 
2 Vols., 1896, £1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus., by Chinese artists, ist Edition, 
138. ; Ruvigny’s ‘Titled Nebility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 68.; Chester- 
ton's The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, limited 
edition, tos. 6d., (g17; Durham’ and Northumberland Parisb Registers, 33 Vols., 
£7 «os.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates oy G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10} 
The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, 
£21; Tlustrated London News, 46 Vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, 
with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, £3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward 
Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, £2 28. ; terne’s Works, 1783, tare set, 7 Vols., 
2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done 
6 6s. ; Suess Face of the Barth, 4 Vols., {4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi 
Press, rey 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 Vols., £7 78.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a 
most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 5 53.; Wilde’s Salome, 


illus. by Beardsley, (912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 

failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant. Booxs 

WANTED : a Ulysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joho Bright Street, Birmingham. 





NINETEENTH 


NOVEMBER Number. 
CONSTABLE 








4s. net, 
LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) 
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Mr. Gerhardi gives us for core, surrounded by the usual nebula 
of oddities and half-explained dependents, three gay, pretty 
young sisters, and a puzzled father with three entanglements 
—a wife who has left him for a Jew dentist, a mistress who 
runs the house and whom he ought to marry, and a girl whom 
he wants to marry. They begin more or less comfortably at 
Petrograd during the war, with vague Siberian mines and 
dividends in the background; they turn up at Vladivostok, 
rather less comfortably, during the period of Allied intervention ; 
the whole group trails across Siberia to Omsk and retreats 
before the advancing Reds; and we leave them sailing for 
Shanghai to start a hat business. All disintegrates round 
them, but they remain the same. ‘ Nothing ever happens. 
nothing ever can happen.” ‘They will always be the victims 
of circumstance, passive but unconquered; always quarrelling, 
laughing, crying in public, oscillating between farce and tragedy, 
talking and never doing. A hopeless atmosphere, yet perennially 
fascinating to us ; perhaps because it is fundamentally detached 
from the tyranny of facts, from the structure of conventions 
and restraints, of decency and of money, within which our 
own soul stiffens. 

Anyhow, the spell is a deep one, and to weave it is a delicate 
matter. The western mind that responds with passion to the 
inner tones of the Russian spirit is in danger either of hardening 
into cynicism or of dissolving into sentimentality. Of the two, 
it is safer on the whole to be cynical; the Russian mysticism, 
which is the basis of Russian freedom in personal relations, 
is so alien to our inheritance that genuine self-abandonment 
to it is hardly possible. But thoroughgoing cynicism will 
never do; the theme will remain intractable to anyone not 
susceptible to the emotional state reflected in such a passage 
as this: 

Life was Nina. And Nina was life. And, by contrast, the 
people I encountered seemed pretentious and insincere. The 
women in particular were unreal. They said “Really”! and 
“Indeed”! and ‘“ How fascinating’?! and “How perfectly 
delightful”! Nina was not like that. My three sisters were 
not like that. They were real. They would laugh when they 
liked ; they would say exactly what they thought; and they 
would say nothing if there.was nothing to be said. Nina was so 
childish in her ways, and yet so very wise. She bit. She took 
water in her mouth and blew it out straight at your face, and 
threw herself on the sofa recklessly and stretched herself across, 
head downward. 

But Mr. Gerhardi skirts this emotional precipice ; he knows 
that it is, for him, a precipice and he never topples over the 
edge. ‘“‘* Russian girls,’ I continued, ‘are far more interesting 
than other girls.’ ‘All girls, the admiral replied, ‘ are 
stupid.’”’ That is his way of not letting himself go. The book 
is built on this combination of generous susceptibility and cool 
detachment ; it is a rare combination, and the only method, 
we believe, by which the subject could be treated tolerably, 
unless by a writer of the spiritual stature of Tchekov. This 
sureness of instinct in a first novel seems to imply creative 
powers of an unusually high order, and in fact the figures in 
this book are already very much alive. We await Mr. Gerhardi’s 
next book with more than usual confidence. Ss. P. W. 


BREAKING CHINA 


The Problem of China. By Berrranp Russew., F.R.S. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Washington Conference. By R.L. Bureii. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

China at the Conference. By W. W. WitLtovucusy. Johns 
Hopkins Press. $3.00. 

Of all international “ problems ” to the detached philosopher 
(if such exist) or to the man who in historical and _ political 
perspective can see a little further than the end of his own 
nose, none is more interesting than that of China. Our Alsace- 
Lorraines, Upper Silesias, Irelands, even our Great War, are 
merely ripples on the surface of history and geography, and 
in the nature of things they cannot be more. But a‘ movement”’ 
in China might well completely change the face of the world’s 
civilisation, and change it permanently. The value of Mr. 
Russell’s book consists in the fact that his voyage to China 
has convinced him of the truth of this, and that he takes the 
larger view of the problem. His own conclusions are stated 
with great force and lucidity and can be summarised as follows. 
China has developed a civilisation which is almost the exact 
antithesis of what we call Western civilisation. Chinese 
civilisation is non-religious, non-aggressive, non-capitalistic, 
non-scientific. It is a kind of orientalised humanism, not 
confined to the study or to a tiny circle of the aristocracy or 


middle classes, but actually carried out in the principle and 
practice of Government. “ For many ages,” as Mr. Russell 
points out, “the Government of China has been in the hands 
of literary sceptics, whose administration has been lacking in 
those qualities of energy and destructiveness which Western 
nations demand of their rulers. In fact, they have conformed 
very closely to the maxims of Chuang-Tze. The result has 
been that the population has been happy except where civil 
war brought misery; that subject nations have been allowed 
autonomy; and that foreign nations have had no need to 
fear China, in spite of its immense population and resources.” 
The problem of China results from the sudden clash between 
this pacific, tolerant, unscientific civilisation and the aggressive, 
imperialist, scientific, economic militarism of the Western 
Powers which developed in the last century. Mr. Russell 
believes that Western civilisation combines such efficiency 
in destruction with such aggressiveness that it must eventually 
destroy itself, and that therefore our chance of salvation consists 
in learning from China and becoming socialised and humanised. 
But long before the West breaks itself, it may break China, 
and that at the moment seems to be much the most probable 
solution of the problem. One or more of the white nations 
or Japan, which has adopted the aggressive efficiency of the 
West, may enslave China. In that case the end is almost 
certain. The pacifist tolerant civilisation of China will be des- 
troyed and the Chinese will be forced eventually to adopt the 
destructive ideals of their masters. And woe to the masters 
when they find themselves confronted in the Far East with a 
new Japan, numbering a population not of 70,000,000, but of 
300,000,000 or 400,000,000. 

Mr. Russell has written a very interesting and telling book 
on this subject. He allows his ironic wit to play over his 
subject with considerable, and sometimes perhaps too obvious, 
liberty. It is interesting to compare his conclusions with those 
which emerge from the more intensive studies of Mr. Buell 
and Mr. Willoughby. These authors give us two very useful 
books upon the Washington Conference which was concerned 
so largely with this problem of China. They are both extremely 
well documented and between them contain all the material 
which the student can require. It is significant that the three 
writers differ materially in their judgment upon the real achieve- 
ments and results of the Conference. Mr. Russell considers 
that, although “ China did better at Washington than might 
have been expected,’ the main result of the Conference is 
a combination of the capitalist imperialisms of England, France, 
America, and Japan to keep the peace among themselves and 
exploit China. Mr. Buell’s judgment is also very pessimistic. 
He considers that the result of the Conference was in nearly 
all important points a victory for Japanese imperialism and a 
defeat of China. China and the Open Door were, in fact, the 
price which was paid in order to make war between England 
and America impossible and to postpone war between America 
and Japan. Mr. Willoughby, on the other hand, is much 
more inclined to take things at their face value and not to look 
gift horses in the mouth, even when they come from the Great 
Powers. He considers that China obtained from the Conference 
** substantial benefits,” and he gives a list of them. A study 
of this list does not altogether remove from one’s mind the 
trailing clouds of pessimism which the other two books left 
there. L. S. W. 


THOSE HOUSES 


The Betrayal of the Slums. By the Rt. Hon. CurisTopuer 
Appison, M.D., M.P., First Minister of Health. Jenkins. 
2s. 6d. 

Among the many sins of the late Government there was 
none meaner or more foolish than their breach of faith in regard 
to housing. It was mean not only because they deliberately 
forgot their lavish promises to build “homes for heroes,” 
but because, in order to justify their new policy, they had the 
effrontery to pretend that the heroes were well enough provided 
for. And it was foolish, because what it seemed to gain on 
the swings it was certain to lose on the roundabouts. The 
State, screamed the apostles of Anti-Waste, must stop subsidising 
the building of new houses and the clearance of slums. It 
did stop—on the fiat of Mr. Lloyd George, as Dr. Addison 
explains—and what are the results? Over-crowding and ill- 
health continue, and they must be paid for. Unemployment, 
moreover, has been increased, and this must be paid for. Dr. 
Addison quotes some striking figures to show how this pinch- 
beck economy has affected the building trades. Between 
October, 1921, and February, 1922, no fewer than 47,000 men 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


ART GALLERY 








SERIES OF FOUR LANTERN LECTURES ON Lor> ON 


ART 
By 
MR, ROGER FRY, 


in the LOWER MORTIMER HALL, MORTIMER STREET 
(off Upper Regent Street). 


First Lecture, Wed., Dec. 6th, 1922 
Second ,, ” » 13th, , | 
Third am ne Jan. roth, 1923/ 

Fourth ,, om » STA. ow 
Single reserved seats 5s. each, or series of single reserved seats 
for the four lectures 17s. ; umreserved tickets 2s. 6d. each. Obtain- 
able at the offices of ‘‘ The Burlington Magazine,’ 17 Old Burlington 

Street, W. 1. A few seats sold at door, Is. 6d. 

1 grey ny PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
4 tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 
or already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 


at 8.30 p.m. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens» 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
eflects on body and mind. The seventh edition of ‘“* Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshal] and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. ‘Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


Avt ORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





, 4s official translator League of Nations undertakes translations 

from French and German. All subjects. Accuracy guaranteed. Work 
typed and returned in quickest possible time. Research in these languages 

undertaken.—ALEXANDER, Sandford House, Stanley Bridge, S.W. 6. 





YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 


copying work undertaken.—Miss WATERS, Tugela, Olton, Warwickshire. 





QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating and Translations of all 
descriptions promptly executed.—Miss G. OsTEN, 18 Cullum Street, E.C. 3. 





TO BE LET 


TUDLAND BAY, DORSET.—Small well-furnished House in 
this beautiful village to Let at moderate rent to careful tenant only, six 
months or less. Five bed, 2 sitting, bathroom (h. & c.), good offices, perfect 

Sanitation, excellent water.—Box 816, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74 %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires ; 

constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. -—-Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 





GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open OCTOBER 16Tu, to NOVEMBER 1117s. 

Admission 1s. 3d. (Open all day Saturdays.) 
HEAL anp SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


SCHOOLS 











A BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
4 1 aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WarD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
S*- GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 


ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 

tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish. 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 


(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School. St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.) 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for. 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THzoporA E. CLARK. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. lL. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH 
LANDS SCHOOL, 








—T ATA ArT Tr x val ‘ .a 
MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 
+ Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





V HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 

or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E ”’) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 

A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 

no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp. 
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who had been engaged in house building lost their employment. 
On January 10th, 1922, the Ministry of Labour reeorded 
168,745 building trades operatives unemployed, and we may 
safely accept Dr. Addison’s estimate that “for fifty weeks up to 
the end of Sept. 1922 the Government’s decision was responsible 
for the additional unemployment of 25,000 men per week in 
the building trade alone.” What have they cost the community 
in insurance “‘ doles” and Poor Law relief, not to mention Trade 
Union and other benefits and charitable donations? We 
may fairly reckon that “in fifty weeks more than £1,500,000 
has been expended in the maintenance in idleness of men able 
and willing to build or repair houses.” And that £1,500,000 
might have been used, Dr. Addison argues, for “the provision, 
without a penny of loss, of some 5,500 houses.” 

It is clear that the do-nothing policy of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Alfred Mond will have to be reversed. The State must 
contribute towards the building of new houses and the clearance 
of slum dwellings. The grant of £200,000 per annum towards 
the improvement or replacement of insanitary houses in the 
whole of Great Britain is a mere mockery, as Dr. Addison shows 
by an analysis of the slum conditions in certain large towns. 
Glasgow, for example, in 1911 had 82,742 one-roomed houses, 
accommodating 104,621 people, and 75,536 two-roomed houses, 
providing “ homes” for 267,341 people. There has certainly 
been no improvement since 1911, and many of these dwellings 
are, of course, not only over-crowded, but utterly insanitary. 
Glasgow plainly needs substantial assistance in any attempt 
to tackle such a problem. Glasgow actually gets, as its share 
of the national grant, about £6,000 ! 

If it is objected that the State cannot afford to do more, 
Dr. Addison invites attention to our vast military expenditure, 
and especially to the cost of the late Government’s adventures 
in the Middle East. If the choice lies between Mesopotamia 
and houses, he says in effect, is there any doubt which we ought 
to choose? And he outlines, in conclusion, a ‘reasonably 
economical scheme of national assistance "—a scheme which 
would provide for the reconstruction or replacement in town 
and country of 500,000 insanitary or insufficient houses over a 
certain period of years, and would demand an annual State 
contribution of from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000. Dr. Addison’s 
calculations are rather sketchy, and evidently want a great deal 
more explanation. But there is no contesting his main argu- 
ment that the “* betrayal of the slums ”’ in the supposed interest 
of national economy was not only the dishonouring of a solemn 
pledge, but a piece of rank stupidity. 

C. M. L. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Psychology of Education. By James Drever. Arnold. 6s. 

The problem of education does not grow simpler either for pupil 
or teacher, and it is upon the perplexing issues of modern pedagogics 
that Professor Drever attempts to throw discriminating light. Defining 
the aim of education as the establishment in the child of permanent 
interests of individual and social value he, as a psychologist rather 
than a philosopher, is more concerned with showing how those interests 
may be cultivated than with analysing them. His book is, of necessity, 
somewhat condensed, particularly in the earlier sections where the 
relation of psychology as a science to education as a theory is set out ; 
but each chapter has its authoritative bibliography to which the 
reader may refer for ampler exposition. He states his case rationally, 
appreciates the basic value of psycho-analytic theory without approving 
of its excrescences, and is definite without being dogmatic. Somewhat 
tough reading, perhaps, for the average layman, this latest volume of 
the Modern Educator’s Library will interest all to whom schooling 
remains a serious problem to be solved. 


A History of the Greek People (1821-1921). By Wittiam MILLeEr, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D. in the National University of Greece. With 
an Introduction by G. P. Goocn and Two Maps. Methuen. 6s. 


This little book gives us a useful sketch of a century of Greek history. 
It is only a sketch—and a purely political one; those who want to 
go deeper into the life of the Greek people must turn to some of 
the books recommended in the bibliography. Mr. Miller traces the 
main events of the war of independence ; the consolidation of Greece 
under her foreign kings—Otho the Bavarian, George the Dane and 
Constantine, the little brother of the Hohenzollerns ; her struggles 
with the Turks and with her Balkan neighbours ; her steady expansion 
into the Empire of yesterday that is the pitiable ruin of to-day. The 
story ends a month or two short of the last débdcle, though near 
enough to it for so shrewd an observer as Mr. Miller to be anxious if 
not pessimistic. His Philhellenism is, of course, profound and undis- 
guised. But he is a candid friend who is under no romantic illusions. 
He lends no support to the foolish, demand for the ‘ recovery ” 
of Constantinople. He sees that, though a Balkan confederation 








may be an ideal, it is, in the present mentality of the Balkan 
peoples, a dream. He realises all that is implied in the saying that 
M. Venizelos is “too big a man for a small country.” Few will 
disagree with his view that the greatest obstacle to the progress of 
Greece is “politics in the parliamentary sense of the word: the 
personal rivalry of politicians for power.” But is he quite right in 
thinking that ‘Greece possesses an advantage, denied to all her 
neighbours, in the existence of powerful and patriotic Greek colonies 
in foreign capitals, able to collect and impart information for, and 
about, Greece’ ? Recent history suggests that those powerful and 
patriotic Greeks abroad may be a rather mixed advantage for the 
mass of their countrymen at home. 


Half-Past Bedtime. By H. H. Basnrorp. Harrap. 5s. 


The attitude of most children towards books is at once indiscrimin- 
ating and fastidious. They will read anything, but their favourite 
authors are few. Mr. Bashford qualifies for a place in that select 
company by the natural charm of his style and fancy, his humour, 
and, above all, the wealth of interesting detail these stories contain. 
The first half-dozen are the “rather young adventures” of a little 
girl of seven and her friends. The later ones cover a wider range, 
and alternate between realistic fantasy and imaginative realism. 
Three of them in particular, “‘The Hill that Remembered,” a rather 
Kiplingesque excursion into the past by two schoolboys on Czesar’s 
Camp; “The Imaginary Boy,” a delicately sentimental tale about 
an old man who plays cricket with his dead son in a wood ; and “ The 
Christmas Tree,” which groups all the characters at a party and intro- 
duces a strange guest “in whom there was no beauty that they should 
desire him”; are sensitive essays in a vein that, because it prompts 
rather than follows the imagination, is more suited to older children. 
Half-Past Bedtime should read aloud admirably in that “ In- 
between ” interval which occurs in all well-ordered nurseries before 
bed-going. 


Chemistry of To-Day. By P. G. Butz, M.A. (Oxon). Seeley, Service. 
8s. 6d 

This popular account of some of the less abstruse facts of modern 
chemistry calls for little or no technical knowledge in the reader. It 
sketches the history of chemistry from the earliest times, and links up 
the empirical assumptions of alchemy with contemporary research. 
The nature of matter, the character and qualities of elements and 
compounds, radio-activity, gases, and the practical relation of chemical 
theory to daily life, are discussed in simple terms. Nor is the atom, 
that elusive and intriguing elemental, in which are imprisoned “‘ forces 
utterly disproportionate to the present sources of power,” neglected, 
though, as the physicist’s rather than the chemist’s concern, its fateful 
properties are hinted at rather than debated. The book has a good 
index, and its untechnical language and clear illustrations should make 
it welcome to those who, overawed by the mysteries of mathematics, 
yet retain something of the schoolboy’s interest in “stinks” and 
their significance. 


More Drawings. By H. M. Bateman. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

The English have in their private, though not in their public, 
life a marvellous ability to avoid facing the facts. They could get 
fun even out of Gallipoli, and Punch is a suitable tribute to their 
national cowardice. Occasionally, however, a human being arises 
unblessed with this national asset, and by revulsion from it reaches 
a point of savagery that other nations cannot hope to attain. Hence 
the English are a nation of satirists. No other people could have 
produced a Swift. Mr. Bateman, in a small way, belongs to the tribe 
of Swift ; for the iron has eaten deep into his soul. Occasionally he 
tries to be cheerful and the result is lamentable. But, when he is 
really feeling angry, he can drive home his point with a convincing 
fury, and can make one realise how thoroughly beastly the human race 
is. His weakness lies in the fact that he is not yet a very good artist, 
though in his latest book he gives some examples of wash drawings 
which show he is developing the purely artistic side of his nature. 
Too frequently he is content to be the Comic Cuts man in Excelsis— 
good enough in its way, but Mr. Bateman is capable of better things. 
Occasionally, too, in such drawings as Fishing, there is a nasty weak- 
looking line, reminiscent of Arthur Rackham, though in spite of this 
he has realised with spiritual thoroughness the horror of the scene, 
the deadly monotony of the rain and the awful entanglements of 
the fishing-line, till one nearly wants to scream. In such drawings 
as “‘ Coronas,” however, showing two beastly clubmen smoking huge 
cigars, and “The Ace,” suggesting the revolting look of gain that shines 
in the eyes of successful card-players, he has produced a good picture 
as well as a bitter caricature, while many of the little vignettes are 
cleverly drawn as well as cleverly observed. Even at his worst, 
he is a genuine illustrator. The point of the picture is always told by 
the drawing, not by the letterpress underneath. 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. Bateman will continue to develop 
his purely pictorial gift. Then he may become a prophet as well as 
an admirable moralist. In any case More Drawings should be wel- 
comed by everybody suffering from the spiritual sickness of the age. 
and future historians will be well advised to turn to Mr. Bateman if 
they want to know what decent people were feeling like during the 
earlier years of the twentieth century. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MARCONI’S 
WIRELESS TELEGRA?H 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


An extraordinary general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, was held on the 2oth inst., at Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. Sematore G. Marconi (the 
Chairman), who presided, said :— ‘ 

Ladies and gentlemen,—We have called you together to-day for the 
purpose of passing two resolutions, the first of which provides for the 
imcrease of the capital of the company to four million sterling by the 
creation of one million new ordinary shares of {1 each, and the second 
that the powers of the board to raise or borrow money be extended in 
order that a sum equivalent to the amount of the capital for the 
time being of the company may be borrowed if the directors think it 
advisable to do so. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN HAND 

The development of wireless telegraphy throughout the world is 
making very great progress, and a number of important stations are 
being or have yet to be built. To ensure efficient working, avoidance 
of interference, and provide the highest degree of economy both in 
the matter of construction and subsequently in the conduct of the 
telegraph services, the Radio Corporation of America, the Compagnie 
de Telegraphie Sans Fil, of Paris, the Telefunken Company of 
Berlin, and our company, have joined together to erect these stations 
in many foreign countries. 

You have no doubt read of the increase of the capital of the company 
in Australia, in which the Australian Government is taking a consider- 
able share interest, and which company is to construct a station for 
direct service with this country. We are taking a substantial part in 
that company. Our company has sigued an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to create a direct wireless telegraph 
service between South Africa and this country. Very big develop- 
ments are taking place in Canada, in which we shall be taking part, 
with the Canadian company, two of our directors being at the present 
moment in Canada for this purpose. We have signed an agreement 
with the Austrian Government to take over the existing wireless 
telegraph stations in Austria, and to construct additional stations for 
the purpose of conducting telegraph services with foreign countries. , 


ADVENT OF BROADCASTING 

In addition, however, to the construction of telegraph stations, we 
have the advent of broadcasting. This is an entirely new business, 
which we have every reason to believe will assume very big dimensions, 
and will add very considerably indeed to the earning powers of our 
company. Not only is broadcasting proceeding at home, but likewise 
it is going ahead in most other important capitals of the world. Thus 
we have to make provision for very considerable manufacture, both 
for home and for foreign requirements. This is a business which, 
according to our present estimates, will keep a sum of approximately 
seven or eight hundred thousand pounds more or less continuously 
and profitably employed for some time to come. 

In these circumstances, you will no doubt all appreciate that 
additional capital must be found, and we have asked you to 
meet us to-day to furnish us with the mecessary authority 
to provide the moneys which are required. We are intending, 
subject to your approval, to issue short term debenture stock, 
giving to the holders of that stock a right to convert it into 
ordinary shares of the company at any time prior to April 1st, 1929, 
at the rate of £3 of debenture stock for one ordinary share. 


INCREASE FULLY JUSTIFIED 

When our construction work is complete and our vast telegraph 
service gets into full operation, we have great confidence that addi- 
tional capital will then be fully justified, and the debenture holders 
will have readily availed themselves of their option to convert the 
debenture issue into the ordinary shares which we shall be holding 
in reserve for that purpose. 

I want to make myself quite clear upon this point that there may 
be no misunderstanding. Whilst we are increasing the capital of the 
company to-day, there will be no issue of the shares; they will be 
held in the treasury of the company for the purpose of giving to the 
debenture holders the right of conversion. We may, therefore, 
contemplate that every share when it ranks for dividend will have 
displaced £3 of debenture stock. Thus we hope that when the moneys 
to be raised will have served their purpose and substati: ‘al revenue is 
being produced therefrom, either the debentures will have been already 
redeemed or they will have been converted into ordinary shares, and 
then, and not until then, shall we be called upon to pay dividends 
upon the increased capital. 

I hope now I have made the position quite clear and said sufficient 
to enable you to pass the resolutions of which notice has been 
given you, and which your directors recommend. I now formally 
move the resolution:—‘‘That the capital of the company 
be increased to {4,000,000 by the creation of 1,000,000 new 
Ordinary shares of {1 each, to be issued to such persons, firms, or 
corporations, at such times and upon such terms and conditions as the 
directors think fit, such shares to rank pari passu in all respects with 
the existing 2,750,000 Ordinary shares of {1 each.” 

The Chairman then proposed : ‘‘ That the directors’ power to raise 
or borrow money conferred by Article 40 of the Articles of Association 
be extended so that the amount at any one time owing in respect of 
moneys so raised or borrowed shall not, without the sanction of a 
general meeting, exceed the nominal amount of the capital for the 
time being of the company.” Mr. Godfrey Isaacs seconded the 
motion, and it was carried unanimously. 










Acting as 


EXECUTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


Tue Lonpon City anp Mipianp Executor 

anD Trustee Company Lp. fulfils every 

function proper to Executors or Trustees, 

and in these capacities acts for individuals, 

companies, clubs, institutions and public 
bodies, etc. 















It affords the following important advantages : 
G, Security 

@ Continuity of Administration 

@, Accessibility 

@ Expert Advice 

@ Moderate Fees 
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Particulars may be obtained from the Manager, 52 Cornhill, 

London, E.C.3, or from any office of the London Joint City 

and Midland Bank or its affiliations, the Belfast Banking 
Company, Ireland, and the Clydesdale Bank, Scotland. 


Ts SHARE CAPITAL OF THE EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY IS 


OWNED BY AND THE BUSINESS IS CONDUCTED UNDER TUE 
DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 


MIDLAND BANK Lrp 
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THE “ACME” POLICY 
THE “BOUNTY” POLICY 
THE “CHILDREN’S” POLICY 


OF 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FORM THE 


A.B.C. OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


The “ ACME” Policy is a 20 Payment Life Policy with 

complete Guarantees. 

50% Bonus added at end of 20 years. 

Guaranteed Surrender Loan a Paid-up Values. 
Guaranteed Disability Benefits in event of total 
permanent Disablement. 

The “BOUNTY ” Policy is a Non-Profit Policy at very low 
rates with a Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving 
one’s expectation of life. 

The “ CHILDREN’S” Policy or EARLY THRIFT is the 
cheapest form of providing for your Children's future. 
A minimum premium throughout with numerous 
options at age 21, with return of all premiums if death 
occurs before. 


Write for explanatory Lea/fllets to 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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SOME BOOKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST. 


(A further List will appear next week.) 


A Housing Commissioner, The Housing Question .......... (Allen & Unwin) 3/6 
Barker (J. Ellis), Economic Statesmanship ..................e000: (Murray) 16/0 
ne CE, “HD BPD WOUND o0cc0ccccccoccceoccccecnsccese (Harrap) 21/0 
PD GE, Bea MONE GED BONED cccccccocccccceccocecesececces (Parsons) 4/6 
Butler (Sir Geoffrey), A Handbook to the League of Nations .......... (Longmans) 5/0 
Bywater (H. C.), Sea Power in the Pacific .............ceeeeeeee (Constable) 18/0 
Cannan (Edwin), Coal Nationalisation ................ccceccccecss (King) 2/0 
Cassel (Gustav), Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914 ........ (Constable) 10/6 
Costh (Lard Ti.), COmMerVOONEM 20 ccssccccccvccccccccccs (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Chirol (Sir Valentine), The Egyptian Problem .................... (Macmillan) 7/6 
Chisholm (A.), Labour’s Magna Charta, a Critical Study of the Labour Clauses 

Se EO PEED TUE Kcccowcccetascctccccencesccescoeseccesece (Longmans) 8/6 
Cohen (J. L.), Insurance Against Unemployment .................... (King) 18/0 
Cole (G. D. H.), Self-Government in Industry ................cceccees (Bell) 5/0 
i ee Pn oon 6 sd eee boos esceceseonenenenee (Routledge) 5/0 
Davies (A. Emil), Land Nationalisation .................cceceeees (Parsons) 4/6 
Davies (A. Emil), The Case for Nationalisation ............ (Allen & Unwin) 4/6 
Delaisi (F.), Oil: Its Influence on Politics ............ (Labour Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Dodds (Elliott), Liberalism in Action ................ (Allen & Unwin) 5/0 & 3/0 
Rees (Murray) 15/0 
Duchesne (A. E.), Democracy and the Empire, the Present Condition and Future 

Problems of the British Empire ..............cccccccceees (Oxford Press) 3/6 
Edie (Prof. L. D.), Principles of the New Economics .............. (Harrap) 10/6 
Gardiner (A. G.), The Anglo-American Future ............... (Oxford Press) 2/6 
Graham (Stephen), Europe—with a Bound .......... (Thornton Butterworth) 10/6 
OR GS rere (Cassell) 5/0 
Green (F. E.), A New Agricultural Policy .............ccccccccess (Parsons) 4/6 
Greenwood (Arthur), Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade .......... (Parsons) 4/6 
Grey (Viscount) and Others, The League of Nations ......... (Oxford Press) 3/6 


Hall (H. D.), The British Commonwealth of Nations, its Past and Future Develop- 

(Methuen) 10/6 
. (Labour Pub. Co.) 0/6 
nhanwnwes (Methuen) 5/0 
(Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
--» (Allen & Unwin) 1/ 
(Allen & Unwin) 4/6 
Senbeeees (Bell) 12/6 









ment 

Harben (H. D.), Labour and the Land 
Herbert (S.), Nationality ............... 
Hobeom (5. A.), Liberallem .....cccccccccccs 
Hobson (J. A.), The Economics of Reparation .... 
Hobson (J. A.), The Economics of Unemployment 
Hobson (S. G.), National Guilds and the State ... 
Hodges (Frank), Nationalisation of the Mines .................000 (Parsons) 4/6 
Hodgskin (T.), Labour Defended Against the Claims of Capital ..(Labour Pub. Co.) 1/6 
Johnson (Sir Harry), The Backward Peoples and our Relations with Them 

(Oxford Press) 2/6 





Jones (Robert), Taxation Yesterday and To-morrow .................. (King) 3/6 
Kennedy (A. L.), Old Diplomacy and New ................00ce000s (Murray) 18/0 
Keynes (J. M.), A Revision of the Treaty, being a Sequel to “‘ The Economic 
SOND GE UD BENNO cocccscccccecocccecececesccesees (Macmillan) 7/6 
Kirkaldy (A. W.), British Labour—1914-1921 .................0005 (Pitman) 10/6 
Kirkaldy (A. W.), British Finance—1914-1921 ..................5- (Pitman) 15/0 
Laski (Hi, J.), Authority in the Modern State .............. (Oxford Press) 12/6 
Macassey (Sir Lynden), Labour Policy, False and True (Thornton Butterworth) 7/6 
MacDonald (J. msay), The Policy for the Labour Party .......... (Parsons) 4/6 
Masterman (C. F. G.), The New Liberalism ................seee00: (Parsons) 7/6 
Milner (Viscount), The Nation and the Empire .................. (Constable) 10/6 


Montgomery (B. G. de), British and Continental Labour Policy, 1900-1922 
(Routledge) 21/0 


Muir (Ramsay), Liberalism and Industry ....................... (Constable) 3/6 









Muir (Ramsay), Nationalism and Internationalism ............... (Constable) 7/6 
Murray (Gilbert), The Problem of Foreign Policy .......... (Allen & Unwin) 4/6 
Nitti (Francesco 8.), Peaceless Europe ............cssseccccccccses (Cassell) 12/0 
Pell (C. E.), The Riddle of Unemployment .................. (Cecil Palmer) 7/6 
Pigou (A. C.), A Capital Levy and a Levy on War Wealth .... (Oxford Press) 2/6 
Poincaré (Raymond), Origins of the War .............ccceecceeeeee (Cassell) 12/0 
Rathenau (Walter), New Society ...........ccceceeeeeees (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Reid (L. J.), The Great Alternative: Saner Politics or Revolution (Longmans) 6/6 
Rew (Sir Henry), The Story of the Agricultural Club, 1918-1921 ...... (King) 10/6 
Robertson (Rt. Hon. J. M.), The Evolution of States: An Introduction to 
a on aca nea tetoty in angela ( Watts) 5/0 
Rowntree (B. 8.), Industrial Unrest: A Way Out .............. (Longmans) 1/0 
Russell (Bertrand), The Problem of China ................ (Allen & Unwin) 7/6 
Sargent (A. J.), Coal in International Trade .................seee0e: (King) 2/6 
Secerov (8.), E ic Ph Before and After War ........ (Routledge) 10/6 
Shadwell (A.), Industrial Efficiency ..............ceceeecesecccs (Longmans) 10/6 
Snowden (Philip), Labour and the New World ..................5. (Cassell) 7/6 
Solano (E. J.), Labour as an International Problem ................ (Macmillan) 18/0 
Stamp (Sir J.), The Fundamental Principles of Taxation in the Light of Modern 
PETE nc cncsececcccesesevcncoccsecccecce cocececeooes (Macmillan) 10/6 
Stamp (Sir J.), Wealth and Taxable Capacity .................0000- (King) 10/6 
Street (Major C. J. C.), Ireland im 1021 ..............cccccses (Philip Allan) 21/0 
Strobel (Heinrich), Socialisation in Theory and Practice .............. (King) 10/6 
Tawney (BR. H.), Tee Acquisltive Bockety ..... ccc cccccccccccccccccces (Bell) 4/6 


( 
Tillyard (Frank), The Worker and the State ............. 
Toynbee (Arnold), The Western Question in Greece and Turk 
Various Labour Leaders, What We Want and Wh 
Wellock (W.), India’s Awakening ................2.... 
Wells (H. G.), The Salvaging of Civilisation ........... 
Yeaxlee (B. A.), Working Out the Fisher Act 


....-(Routledge) 10/6 
+++ (Constable) 18/0 
Jokes sae (Collins) 7/6 





THE CITY 


A GENERAL Election always disorganises Stock Exchange 
business, and dealings are falling off considerably, some 
uneasiness being also felt regarding the fall in the franc. 
The undertone continues good, however, and a slack period 
often presents opportunities of picking up good investments at 
a price below their merits. It is significant that, owing to the 
number of figures necessary, the German exchange, in the daily 
table of rates, has now to be printed in the same small type as 
those of Vienna, Warsaw and Buda-Pest; the French has not 
yet reached three figures, but it is over 64 francs to the pound, 
while the Belgian rate is over 70. The Brazilian milreis 
has fallen still further since it was last commented upon here, 
and is now only a fraction over 6d. The quotations of Brazilian 
Government Bonds have fallen in corresponding ratio, the price 
of the 4 per cent. 1889 loan being as low as 41 and the 5 per cent. 
1913 loan 52, at which the yield is not far short of 10 per cent. 
In ordinary circumstances such low quotations would presage 
default. I doubt, howé\er, if inthis case they are justified. 
Like most countriesy Brazil is spending more than is healthy for 
its finances, but it rich country,.apd I have a suspicion that 
aFe not bgin®"made\ to prevent the exchange 
— ‘ 


»\ 






from declining, for during the past year or two exchange dealings 
have been regulated by the Government bank, a feature that is 
not entirely relished by the other banking interests of the 
Republic. Personally, I look for an improvement in the ex- 
change, and it is hardly thinkable that Brazil would default the 
very year that she is holding a great International Exhibition. 
It would be a strange manner of celebrating the centenary of 
one’s independence. If this view is correct, purchases of 
Brazilian Government Bonds at present prices should turn out 
very profitable. Even in the case of a temporary default, 
holders have not in the past had to suffer loss, for they were able 
to sell the funding scrip they received in lieu of interest at the 
price equivalent to what the interest would have been in cash, 
less income-tax. The 7} per cent. loan has not fallen away in 
price, for, being secured by the deposit of coffee, default is out of 
the question. 
* * * 

The reports of the brewery and distillery companies, as they 
appear, show remarkable profits and dividends, and their shares 
are changing hands at steadily increasing prices, it being felt 
that the advent to power of a Conservative Government should 
benefit this industry still more, although it is hard to conceive 
how any Government could do more to assist the liquor trade to 
riches than did the late, and temporarily suspended, Coalition. 
Oil shares move within narrow limits, but the tone is firm, and 
rubber shares, in spite of the big jump that has already occurred, 
are an excellent market and look like going higher. The Bryant 
and May issue of £750,000 5 per cent. debenture stock at 93 per 
cent. was more than six times oversubscribed, which shows that 
there is a large investing public placing safety before high yield. 
A big Chilean Government loan is in preparation. The pros- 
spectus of an interesting new issue is printed in this number of 
THE NEw STATESMAN, but, for reasons which will be obvious on 
examination, it would not be desirable to express an opinion 
here as to the merits or demerits of the undertaking. 


* * * 


In 1915 the most important of the milk purveyors of London 
combined to form the United Dairies, Limited. ‘The report of 
this company for the financial year ended June 30th last has 
now been issued, and shows sales of over half a million as com- 
pared with £385,000 for the preceding year, and a net profit of 
£452,691 as against £356,186. The sum of £116,841 is placed 
to reserve and the dividend is maintained at 12} per cent. on 
the ordinary shares. The issued capital is now nearly four 
millions, the exact figure being £3,908,799, of which nearly half 
is in 6 per cent. preference shares and the balance in ordinary. 
When formed, the capital of the combine was under a million, 
but it has steadily grown to its present figure, and the profits 
have more than kept pace with the increase, for while in 1916 
they represented 7.13 per cent. of the capital, this last year shows 
a record of 11.58 per cent. The dividends on the ordinary 
shares since the company’s formation have been as follows : 
84, 94, 10, 10, 124, 124, 124 per cent. I am not able to give the 
corresponding figures as to the purity and cleanliness of the 
product, nor is it possible to state at this juncture the extent, if 
any, to which the capital is watered. 


* * * 


The English translation of the report of the Piccardo Tobacco 
Manufacturing Company, the great Argentine concern, has now 
been issued, and makes a most satisfactory showing. After 
allowing $365,352 for depreciation, the net profit for the year 
ended June 30th, 1922, was $4,941,905 as compared with 
$4,155,287. (Dollars here mean Argentine dollars, which at 
the present rate of exchange work out at about 12 to the pound.) 
The dividend on the participating preference shares is increased 
from 6} to 7} per cent. and on the ordinary shares from 6} to 
8 per cent. $1,050,000 is placed to the contingency fund, which 
is $50,000 more than last year, and $122,468 is carried forward 
as against $41,658 brought in. The company’s financial position 
is very strong, for it has no debentures, its current assets work out 
at about $34,000,000, whilst its current liabilities total only 
$20,000,000, and its reserves are most extensive. There seems 
to be something about tobacco manufacturing that makes it one 
of the most profitable industries all over the world. The fixed 
dividend on the 6} participating preference shares was earned 
last year five times over. These shares, which were strongly 
recommended here on April 29th at £6 6s., are now quoted at 
£7 7s. 6d., which includes the dividend, whilst the ordinary 
shares, which were recommended at the same time at £5 8s., now 
stand at £7 17s. 6d. 

A. Emu DAVIES. 
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A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
CAPITAL : 


Authorised -_ - 


: 50,000 Ordinary 


£50,000 


IN 


Shares of £1 each 


Which are offered for subscription at 21s. per share, payable as follows : 
5s. per share on application. 
5s. per share on 2nd January, 1923. 
5s. per share on 2nd April, 1923. 


6s. per share on Ist July, 1923. 


‘21s. 





— 


The Shares may be paid up in full on application or on any instalment date, and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum will be paid in respect of the prepayment of instalments. 


Directors : 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., 65/66 Chancery Lane, W.C., 2, Investment Expert (Chairman). 
J. J. OULET, ‘‘ Ava,” Nether Street, Finchley, N. 3, Investment Trust Accountant. 
ARTHUR SHEPHARD, 3/4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 2, Director of Public Companies. 


Solicitors : 
ROMER & SKAN, 4 Copthall Chambers, E.C. 2. 


Secretary and Registered Offices : 
W. GAIN, 3/4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed with the objects specified in its 
Memorandum of Association, and in particular to carry on the business 
of an Investment and Trust Company, which may be described 
as a co-operative society of individual investors pooling their 
capital so as to have it invested or dealt with under expert 
guidance. By this means a sum of capital, not large enough of itself 
to be spread over more than one or two investments, is split up among 
a number of securities, thus averaging the risk and enabling a higher 
rate of interest to be earned, besides which, the fact that such a Com- 
pany is able to participate in the underwriting of public loans, or issues 
of capital, etc., and to avail itself of other opportunities of securing 
promising investments on favourable terms, contributes materially 
towards a higher average income. 


The following statement by the Chairman explains the objects of 
the Company :— 
65/66 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2. 
23rd October, 1922. 


This Company will, I imagine, appeal primarily to persons to 
whom my name and qualifications are known; hence this somewhat 
unconventional Prospectus. 

The numerous letters I receive in my capacity of investment 
expert and writer on finance show clearly that there are a large 
number of people who find it extremely difficult to invest safely 
such capital as they happen to possess; and experience shows that 
unless a careful and continuous watch is kept over the safest-looking 
investment, making suitable exchanges from time to time, the capital 
is apt to dwindle. An Investment Trust Company honestly and 
efficiently conducted fully meets these requirements. Assuming its 
initial investments to be well chosen (a great deal depends upon this, 
of course), it turns out very profitable for its original shareholders, for 
it can pay satisfactory half-yearly dividends from the outset, at 
gradually increasing rates, for the principle on which it is run is to 
distribute as dividends the income received, but to place to reserve 
all profits arising from the sale of holdings and underwriting com- 
missions, etc., the additional income from such reserves becoming 
available for distribution and thus increasing the rate of dividend. 
Such a Company has the advantage that no portion of its capital is 
sunk in goodwill or fixed assets, nor does it depend upon any one 
country or industry. 

I am of opinion that it is many years since conditions have been 
so favourable for the formation of a genuine Investment Trust 
Company. As the title of the Company implies, it is proposed to 
invest largely in redeemable securities, e.g., Government and 
Municipal Loans, repayable at a figure higher than their cost price ; 
and, so far as is consistent with safety, it is proposed to give prefer- 
ence to those investments which, so far as the present system of 
society permits, are likely to provide employment and are otherwise 
conducive to the welfare of the community. 

As co-Directors I have selected two gentlemen (one of them an 
ex-Bank Manager, the other Chief Accountant of an important 
Investment Trust), whose knowledge of finance and investment 
render them specially useful to the Company. No promotion profit, 
direct or indirect, is being made in connection with the Company, 
and the fixed remuneration of the three Directors, including myself 
as Chairman, is limited to a total, for the three of us, of {250 per 
annum, any further renumeration being dependent upon the success 
of the Company, ie., the Directors are to share between them a sum 
equal to one-tenth of the amount distributed as dividends when in 
respect of any financial year a total dividend of not less than 5 per 


cent. is paid to the shareholders. Although the Articles of Associa- 

tion include the usual powers to appoint a Managing Director, there 

is no intention of creating such post unless and until circumstances 
and the profits of the Company render it desirable. By making use 
of facilities provided by the Directors, the running expenses of the 

Company, e.g., office rent and clerical staff, will be kept down to a 

very low figure. 

In conclusion, I woyld say that this Company is not intended to 
apneal to the spectilator, but to the investor who is prepared to 
place money in a Company in the management of which he has 
every confidence, and who is satisfied to leave it there so long as it 
gives him a satisfactory return. A. EMIL DAVIES. 

No shares of this issue have been or will be alloted for any con- 

sideration other than cash. No part of the issue has been or will be 
underwritten, and the whole of the capital subscribed, after payment 
of the preliminary expenses, will be available in cash for the purposes 
of the Company. fh 

The following information is given in accordance with the provisions 
of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 :— 

The preliminary expenses, including registration fees, printing, 
stamps and legal expenses, and the circulation of this Prospectus, are 
estimated at £750, of which nearly {520 represents Government Stamp 
Duties. The premium of 1 shilling per share will be allocated to extinc- 
tion of these preliminary expenses, and any surplus will be placed to 
reserve. This should enable the Company to start without the handi- 
cap of a heavy preliminary expenses account. 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 7 shares. 

A print of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company while the lists are open. 


Applications may be made on the accompanying form and forwarded 
to the Company, together with a remittance of 5s. per share. Where no 
allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. Interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on any instalments not 

aidontheduedate. Complete Prospectuses and Forms of Application 
or Shares can be obtained from the Company’s Office. 

Dated, 24th October, 1922. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of— 
REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED, 
3/4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2, 

I enclose a cheque for the sum of £ = : being payment 
of 5s. per Share on application for Ordinary Shares of {1 each in the 
above Company. I hereby apply for and request you to allot me that number of Shares, 
and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number which may be allotted to 
me, upon the terms of the Prospectus as filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and to 
pay the balance of 16s. per Share as provided by the said Prospectus ; and I authorise 
you to place my name on the Register of Members of the Company as the holder of 
the Shares so allotted to me. 


iE Be 6 nk dic cc beuknd deeds bee bd 60006) 60-0040 00-40 00:9040:0060000008060000-08 
Usual Signature 2... .ccccccccccccccscccccsseeeccesessssseessssssesesssseeees 
ME oc nin 60 6040 66. 6606 66:46 60:4900006000000090 000460900000 086S oneCenesSOD CE 


Description ..cccccccccsccccccseeeseeseee esse es eese esas ae ee sees eer seseeeeeees 
N.S. Dade cocaccccccccecececccoceces 1922 
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Last year the relief organisations working in 
Russia appealed to you to rescue the peasants 
from the most devastating famine of modern times. 


You Did Not Fail 









HAUTE CTT 


HUM 





———————— 


The generosity of the public was responsible for 
saving hundreds of thousands of lives. We 
thought that the coming of the harvest this year 
would see the end of the task. Unfortunately, 
that is not the case. The harvest is only 25 per 
cent. greater than last year’s famine harvest. 


WE MUST CONTINUE TO KEEP ALIVE 
THOSE WHOM WE SAVED FROM DEATH 











This can be done for less 


than a Shillmg a Week. 




















Continue to help a little longer, and thus bring 
to completion a task so honourably undertaken. 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, which is 
co-operating with the Save the Children Fund, and the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, in the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which 
may, if desired, be earmarked for any of these Funds, should be sent to 
the RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C, 2. 


Send Gifts of Clothing (with the name and address of the sender inside and 
outside the parcels) to— 


THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 
5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 





SHAM 
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